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WORKING CORN WITH A BARRED CULTIVATOR 


JOHN GOULD 


The experiments which are going on all over the country in the 
matter of cultivation of corn, how to reduce the labor and at the 
some time give more thorough culture (not deeper, but a culture 
more in harmony with 
the habits of the plant), 
are not only interesting 
but significant, from the 
fact that each year the 
cultivation of corn is be- 
ing done more shallow, 
each experiment going 
to show that corn roots 
are best promoted in 
growth when the root 

CROSSBAR CULTIVATOR leaders are left to run 
cluse to the surface and send the feeders down into the deep soil, and 
that weeds are best killed in the upper two inches of soil and not 
by deep working of the ground, which is only a good plan to bring 
up a fresh seeding of weed seed togerminate. For the last four years 
Ihave been making changes in methods of corn culture, both for si- 
lage and field corn, and last year I reached a point of success that 
satisfies me, at least, and has reduced the labor to a minimum. I 
have, after a thorough fitting of the soil and planting, performed 
the most of the culture of ‘the corn with a heavy steel roller, a set- 
at-any-pitch, 64-tooth harrow, and a Breed’s weeder, finishing the 
work with an old, heretofore discarded three-shovel cultivator. 

The land was marked, before planting, with a marker that 
made an eight inch wide, and about a one and one-half inch 
deep mark. The corn was planted in this furrow at a depth, in- 
cluding the farther depression of the planter wheel, of one and one- 
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PRUNING A FROZEN ORANGE GROVE 
fiell Was roiled t 
and then dr rt 


half inches more. Before the corn was up the 
break dov-n any lumps that might have been left. 
going lengthways of the rows, so as not to obliterate the markings. 
Just asthe corn was coming up it was dragged again, and four 


days later the roller was again put on, to pulverize the crust that 
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will form after a big rain and hot sunshine. When the corn was 
six inches high the fields were rapidly gone over with the new style 
of Breed’s weeder, and about as fine and clean fields of corn result- 
ed as one could wish tosee. Later on the cultivator was made over, 
as seen illustrated, and put to work. A wheel was put on in front, 
and a crossbar made of a hard wood strip, an inch thick, two wide 
and three feet and five inches long, or three inches shorter than 
the width of the rows, was fastened at the rear of the two rear 
shovels, and two inches above the lower points, so as to be exactly 
crosswise of the soil between the rows. With this crossbar the 
cultivation is shallow, the soil is left level between the rows, the 
fine earth is pushed up to the corn, and it is_very easy to destroy 
any remaining weeds, as this crossbar working in the fine soil not 





FARM WORKSHOP AND TOOL HOUSE 

only pulls them up, but they as well as the pigeon grass and little 
weeds are, in going over the bar, left with their tiny roots in the 
air, where they are quickly dried. One of these bars makes the most 
complete potato hoe that [have yet seen. By this system of cul- 
ture I do not, after planting, exceed seven hours of labor to the 
acre. Of course to work with widespreading tools, so that three rows 
can be taken ata time and the bar cultivator do good work, the 
land must be free of foul stuff, lumps and large stones. One of the 
features of this later culture with the crossbar is that the corn 
plants are slightly hilled, and the brace roots are soon in contact 
with the soil and are quickly rooted. Yet I may be just a little 
old-fashioned in the belief that corn does a little better with some 
fresh soil placed about its roots, and that the ears form much more 
perfectly and ripen with far less soft ears, when the culture does 
not exceed two inches in depth, and there is no root pruning. 





COMBINED WORKSHOP AND TOOL HOUSE 


Every gardener and farmer should have a workshop and tool 
house. The accompanying illustration shows a good plan for such 
a building. It has two large doors for driving in. with carts, culti- 
vators, etc, and one large pair of doors on the back side so that the 
team may be unhitched and driven out handily, or hitched in and 
the cart, or cultivator, driven out without backing or turning 
around. In the end of the building is a workshop where many 
garden appliances can be made and many necessary repairs execut- 
ed. There is no chamber, but simply a loft, partially floored, 
where may be put up small tools that are out of season, lumber for 
construction and repairs, and many odds and ends that would 
otherwise be constantly in the way. 





Drouth and Frest.—Farmers at the north whose gardens and 
vineyards were touched by the May frosts, and have since suffered 
from the drouth, will feel that they have but little to complain of 
compared to the Florida orange growers, whose crop was not only 
utterly destroyed by the December and February freezes, as 
pictured in our May 4 issue, but the orchards are apparently ruined 
also, as the above photograph shows, though some trees have since 
made a remarkably new growth. 











2 ALL AROUND THE FARM 


GUARDING THE POTATO CROP FROM BLIGHT AND INSECTS 


Part 6 of our studies of results in the great AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
potato contest. 


Paris green was generally used for the potato beetle, although 
in a very few instances reports say that the crop was not attacked 
-by them, and there was no occasion for its use. J. A. C. Fisher, 
of New York, used 4} ounces of paris green to one barrel 
(45 gallons) water, and it took 1} hours to apply it to one 
acre. Two applications were made, the last time 5 ounces 
of paris green to 33 gallons of water. A. Hardison of 
Maine used four pounds paris green, mixed with 600 Ibs 

FLEA- plaster,--as the growth of tops was remarkably large,—but 
BEETLE this amount of green is excessive and unnecessary. A 
good formula is one pound paris green to 200 gallons water; or 
where used dry by means of a powder gun, one part of arsenite to 
50 of the diluent—plaster, finely sifted ashes, or flour. Use as soon 
as the beetles appear, and apply as often during the season as is 
necessary to keep the beetles in check. Although in these prize trials 
fungicides were not required, yet all experiments made at the 
various state experiment stations during 
the last four years show the value of the 
bordeaux mixture as an effectual prevent- 
ive of the blight or rot, if applied in season 
—and it should be applied whether the dis- 
ease appears or not, as it is a preventive 
rather than a cure. Evenin a season of 
partial exemption from blight, the applica- 
tion would be a paying operation, as results 
at the Geneva, N Y, station show an in- 
crease of 48 bushels per acre on the sprayed 
section of a field over the unsprayed. The 
approved formula for bordeaux mixture is: 
Sulphate of copper (blue vitriol) 6 Ibs, 
quicklime 4 lbs, water 44 gallons. Pulver- 
ize the sulphate of copper and dissolve in 
two gallons of tvater, heated to hasten the 
solution. Dilute this solution with 14 gal- 
lons of water. Slake the fresh lime with 
six gallons of water, adding the latter 
slowly and stirring to-a smooth cream. 
Allow this mixture to stand a short time, 
then stir it and pour it slowly into the copper solution, stirring rap- 
idly during the operation. Never pour in the coarser sediment 
which settles to the bottom. Make the mixture fresh for each 
application. For the first two sprayings this mixture may be 
reduced to one-half the above, which is the formula for standard 
strength. Four sprayings should usually be made during the season. 
By adding a pound of paris green or lundon purple to 200 gallons 
of the bordeaux mixture, both a fungi- 
cide (blight killer) and an insecticide are 
applied at one operation, and progressive 
farmers have everywhere adopted this 
plan. Thus the only extra cost of bor- 
deaux mixture is the actual cost of 
ingredients. Indeed the lime greatly 
lessens injury to foliage by paris green 
or london purple and as a consequence 
they may be applied stronger than ordi- 
narily used, if combined with the bor- 
deaux mixture. The free lime in the 
mixture combines with the soluble 
arsenic, which is the element that injures 
the foliage, and the combination is thus 
made really harmless. The flea-beetle is 
becoming almost as serious a pest in 
FIG 3. HEALTHY POTATO some sections as the common potato 
LEAF SPRAYED WITH bug. The beetle is shown in Fig 1, a 
BORDEAUX MIXTURE leaf eaten by the beetle in Fig 2, while 
Fig 3 is of a healthy leaf sprayed with bordeaux mixture. The 
latter proved to be an almost perfect remedy for the flea-beetle 
on potatoes at the Vermont experiment station last year, while 
paris green has no effect on them. As this little-known pest has 
the ability to jump a considerable distance when disturbed, the 
damage actually done by it is realized only by careful observers. 
It operates by eating minute holes in potato leaves, and the leaves 
thus riddled shrivel and die in a very short time during the dry 
weather of midsummer. As the punctured leaves die they assume 
the appearance of blight, for which this trouble has been mistaken 
by many growers. But the punctures cause an additional suscepti- 
bility to blight and other fungus diseases during a moist season. 





FIG 1. 





POTATO LEAF 


FIG 2. 
PUNCTURED BY FLEA- 
BEETLE 








The Vermont station observed two broods of the beetle last year. 
The first appeared in early June, and after doing considerable dam- 


age disappeared June 12. The second brood appeared July 20, in 
countless numbers,and soon riddled the leaves of unprotected plants. 
The leaves of plants that had been previously sprayed with bor- 
deaux mixture were left practically untouched, and the contrast 
between sprayed and unsprayed portions of the field was so striking 
as to arrest the attention of every visitor. One leaf from the center 
of a plant in an unsprayed row contained 262 punctures, while an- 
other from the next but a sprayed row contained but 12 punctures. 
At the harvest the sprayed plants showed a gain of 20 per cent in 
yield, as compared to an adjoining unsprayed row. The bordeaux 
mixture also checks the ravages of grasshoppers. 





HAULING HAY FROM SOFT GROUND 


On many farms there are marshes and other soft pieces of land 
into which the wheels of the ordinary hayrack cut deeply. Poling 
hay from such land is slow 
and tedious work. Oxen SEA - 
can often be taken upon =a a 
land where narrow cart a = 
wheels cannot go. A wood 
sled fitted with such shoes 
as are figured herewith can SERVICEABLE HAY SLED 
thus be used for hauling off hay. An inch thick board is sawed 
repeatedly across one end, as shown in the upper sketch, and is then 
forced into the shape desired. Strips of joist arefastened to the up- 
per side, leaving just room enough between them for the side of the 
wood sled to set in. A bolt slipped through the joist and through 
the side of the sled at the front and rear holds the shoe on firmly. 
An ash board makes a serviceable shoe of this sort and one easily 
bent into shape. 









Plant Lice and Cabbage Worms.—P. A. W. sends me some lively 
specimens of lice found on cabbage and cucumbers, and worms on 
cabbage. The plant lice on cabbage are the cabbage plant lice 
(Aphis brassica) and those on the cucumbers are the common melon 
plant lice (Aphis cucumeris). These pests may be destroyed by 
spraying with kerosene emulsion, taking pains to reach the colo- 
nies of lice, especially on the underside of ‘the leaves, where they 
are likely to congregate. To do this it is necessary to have a noz- 
zle arranged so as to throw the spray upward to the underside of 
the leaves, or in the case of cucumber vinesit may be most con- 
venient to turn the vines carefully over while the spray is being 
applied. The cabbage worms will also be killed by the kerosene 
emulsion, if wet with the solution, but when on the inner leaves, or 
burrowing in the heads of cabbage it is difficult to reach them with 
any direct application. London purple ina solution of 1 lb to 200 
gallons of water can be used until the cabbages are well headed out, 
and even then if applied around the lower leaves on which the 
worms are numerous, there will be no danger of poison.—{H. O. 


Fighting the Army Worm.— When the army worms leave the low 
meadows upon which they usually feed, it means destruction to the 
farmers’ crops which lie in the track of the migrating host. Prof 
Charles B. Lounsbury of Massachusetts recommends plowing a 
deep furrow across this track, with the steep side next the crops. 
Make a large number of holes in the bottom of the furrow, into 
which the caterpillars will fall and where they can be easily crushed. 
The grass ahead of the army may be sprayed with paris green, or 
in a cranberry bog the ditches may be filled with water. A heavy 
roller may be run over the ground occupied by the army. A bar- 
rier of planks or fence rails may be made and smeared thickly with 
coal tar, crude petroleum or even with kerosene. There should be no 
openings between or below the planks,or rails, which are laid down 
end to end. 


American Flax for Fiber.—Flax is grown for the seed from Ohio 
to the Dakotas, although as yet little attention is paid to the fiber. 
At the Minnesota station Fargo flax has proved an especially good 
yielder of seed, and of fiber as well, and the variety is being used as 
a basis for selection and crossing. White blossomed Dutch flax 
does not do well in the rather dry American climate. It has been 
thought necessary to use flaxseed imported from Russia for growing 
fiber, or at least that which has been grown only one or two years 
in western Europe, where it is the custom to get part of the seed 
every year from Riga and vicinity. The experiments of Professor 
Hays indicate, however, that the states west of the Great Lakes are 
quite as good a source of flaxseed for America, and possibly for the 
growers of flax fiber in western Europe, as is Russia. It is note- 


worthy that this flax is grown on wheat land, and would replace 
that staple to some extent. 





CRIMSON CLOVER 


EDWARD B. VOORHEES, NEW JERSEY EXP STA 


RIMSON clover is a comparatively new 
crop in New Jersey, yet the area 
seeded each year is rapidly increas- 
ing. Where its characteristics have 
been studied and are well understood 
by farmers it is very highly regarded, 
and now has a fixed and important 
place among the regular farm crops. 
This is particularly true for the coun- 
ties south of Middlesex, and I have 

yet to find a farmer who has grown the crop successfully who is 

not an enthusiastic advocate of it. The New Jersey experiment 
station has made a very careful study of the plant, and experiments 
are still in progress to fully determine its advantages and limita- 
tions. In the truck sections of the state it is largely used as a green 
manure crop, while in the dairy regions and among general farmers 
it is esteemed for early pasture, for forage, for soiling, or for hay. 

In southern sections large areas are being turned under as a manure 

for corn, tomatoes, potatoes and other crops, while in the more 

northern sections it is used to some extent for pasture, and in sum- 
mer as a soiling crop and in orchards as a green manure, 

The single stool shown in the accompanying illustration was 
removed from the soil on April 24. It represents the average size 
of the crop on that date on good soil. It was seeded in a pear 
orchard in Gloucester county on August 1. Particular pains were 
taken to retain the whole root system to the depth of the surface soil, 
and the size of the tap- 
root, as well as the abun- 
dance of fine rootlets with 
the accompanying tuber- 
cles, indicate a strong 
feeding capacity. Its 
stooling character is also 
an important feature, 
actual count showing 70 
distinct branches in this 
stool. In the central sec- 
tions of the state the 
average size in good soils, 
seeded under good condi- 
tions, was probably about 
six inches on the same 
date. The studies made 
last year at this station 
show the great value of 
the crop even when aver- 
aging only six inches high 
when used. It was found 
that the roots and stubble 
on an acre of a full stand 
of this size contained 
103.7 Ibs of nitrogen, an 
amount equivalent to that 
contained in 648 lbs of ni- 
trate of soda,which would 
cost at present prices 
$15; or it was equivalent 
in nitrogen and organic matter to that contained in 10 tons of aver- 
age quality yard manure, the nitrogen in which represents two- 
thirds of its total value as actual plant food, and which costs $2 per 
ton delivered at consumer’s depot. Regarded as a food it would 
furnish in pasture actual nutritious compounds sufficient to main- 
tain twelve cows in full flow of milk for one week. The value of 
the crop is, of course, proportionately increased as it approaches 
maturity, and when fully grown is quite as valuable, other things 
being equal, as the common red variety. 

It is unfortunate for the rapid introduction of this crop that 
what is regarded as the best period for seeding has been very unfa- 
vorable for the past two years—unusually dry and hot—and failure 
to secure a catch has discouraged many who have seeded small 
areas for trial. Its hardiness for New Jersey was also severely 
tested the past winter, and on the whole met reasonable expecta- 
tions; that is, where a good growth was secured last fall it passed 
the winter successfully except in locations exposed during the 
severe cold and storm of February. It must be remembered, too, 
that while crimson c&ver is a new crop it is also an additional crop 
in the fullest sense; that is, by means of it it is possible to add one 
crop to the number that may be grown in any one year—it is a 








STOOL OF CRIMSON CLOVER 





PROGRESS WITH 


FORAGE CROPS 


“catch crop” that need not interfere with other rotations. 

The time of seeding may extend from July 15 to September 15 
for this state, though in the more northern sections seedings on the 
later date may not permit of sufficient growth to withstand severe 
winters. When seeded in corn it should be done at the last culti- 
vation, and well though not too deeply covered. Breed’s weeder, 
which is now made in sections and thus capable of use in large 
corn, when the end sections are removed,serves admirably to cover 
the seed. . 





THE MOST APPROVED WAY OF BUILDING A SILO 


JOHN GOULD, OHIO 


Silos are usually built in one of two ways, either by what is 
known as the double-boarded, or the single-ceiled way, and generally 
in either case out of pine lumber, as that seems to be the handiest and 
least expensive, although oak, hemlock and other woods, if sound 
and free of knotholes and cracks, may be used. Many silos are 
built in some part of the barn, to cheapen cost, because then the 
barn walls become the outside protection and roof, which reduces 
the silo to a big box in the barn, this being about as handy a 
place from which to feed the stock as can be found. In the barn 
the silo needs no stone foundation. All that is required is to dig a 
trench the size of the silo, large enough to receive a 10-inch square 
sill, and bed it in mortar underneath and on the sides to firm it. 
Set up the 2x6 inch studding 18 inches apart from center to center, 
and line up on the inside with inch lumber, 10 inches wide, cross- 
locked at the corner, and so securely that it wil] be impossible to 
pull apart. Cover on the inside of this first lining with cheap 
tarred paper, then run on another layer of the same kind of lumber; 
put it on with a half lap, so as to break the joints in the first layer, 
and nail well with 10d wire nails. To make sure that the corners 
are tight, have a 3x3 inch scantling sawed through cornerwise and 
nail these halves into the corners, with a backing of paper well 
painted in with gas tar. 

In place of two thicknesses of boards, single-surfaced No 1 floor- 
ing boards may be used, and the grooves filled with paint, but in 
this case there must be more studding used so as to make the walls 
extra firm. Now and then a man builds a single-ceiled silo six- 
cornered, and puts the scantling round the pit like hoops, locking 
them well at the corners. In this case the lining boards must go 
on up and down, and be jointed with extreme care. The silage is 
taken out by having manholes in the sides, with small doors— 
unhinged—set in from the inside. The pressure of the silage holds 
them securely in place, and these are taken out one by one as the 
feeding of the silage progresses. 

When the walls of the silo are finished and painted with a 
paint made of three quarts of gas tar and two quarts of gasoline 
well mixed—taking care that no fire comes near it in mixing-or 
applying—the floor may be made by drawing the soil from the cen- 
ter of the silo up to,and pounding down aguinst,the side walls until 
the floor is in the form of a kettle. If well pounded down and 
dampened in the operation, it makes one of the best of floors. The 
double-boarded silo, with a clay floor, is the equal of any silo made 
for the proper keeping of silage. Two silos of this kind built eight 
years ago are still in perfect condition. They hold almost 200 tons 
of silage and did not cost $100. They fill all the requirements of a 
cheap and yet durable silo. By double-boarding the walls with 
tar—red paper between—and by having a clay floor much lower in 
the center, the walls are absolutely air-proof. In the last six years 
I have not lost by mold or decay 1000 lbs of silage along walls, or 
in the corners; and since I stopped covering and weighting the top, 
and simply wet the surface, when the heat begins to show itself, 
with 10 or 15 pails of water evenly distributed over the top surface, 
the spoiled silage on top has shrunken to less than a wagon box full. 





Mellow Soil and Plant Food.—Even the poorest soil contains 
much plant food, but much of it is not available for absorp- 
tion by the roots of the plants. Thus Professor Snyder of Minne- 
sota has shown that in the average wheat-producing soils there is 
sufficient nitrogen for 125 successive crops of wheat. But much of 
it is insoluble, chemical action and fermentation in the soil being 
needed to set the plant food free. By frequent cultivation and 
keeping the soil mellow and well mixed with air it will not only 
remain more moist during drouths, but much more plant food will 
become available. Deep plowing in the fall is most useful, but done 
in the spring it may leave the under soil too open and bring too 
much unchanged earth to the top. Thus the weeds do some good 
by requiring summer cultivation. 





Guernsey cattle will give the highest colored butter of, any 
breed of cattle im the world.—_[W. D. Hoard. 
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Return to old- Time Prosperity. 





A year ago to-day the country was in the 
throes of one of the greatest railway strikes in 
history, the storm centering in Chicago, but 
north, south, west and east all suffering se- 
verely, either directly or indirectly. It was in 
a certain sense a culmination of the long period 
of depression and commercial disasters begin- 
ning away back in ‘93. Progress toward a re- 
covery to normal conditions was spasmodic 
and halting up to midwinter, but since that 
time positive improvement has taken place, 
and to-day finds the situation more encourag- 
ing than at any time during the last 24 months 
and-.more. Districts here and there have, 
perhaps, through local causes, failed to keep 
pace with the procession, but in the long run 
must share the change toward brighter condi- 
tions and a return to old-time prosperity, which 
is bound to come. 

Opinions differ greatly regarding such vital 
questions as our national currency, tariff legis- 
lation, methods of taxation, etc, until at times 
it almost seems to be a case of, Where doctors 
disagree, who then shall decide? One thing is 
patent to the careful observer, and that is a 
gratifying absence of the general distrust and 
unrest so marked a year or more ago, when 
armies of the unemployed were marching on 
to Washington; when capitalist, tradesman 
and producer alike were more inclined to 
hoard their money than to employ it in busi- 
ness activities, and when the fever- 
ishness even extended to foreign hold- 
ers of American’ securities who were 
impatiently sending the latter home and 
demanding gold in exchange. Farm staples 
are undoubtedly doing better. True, wheat 
has lost some of its 60 % advance, yet this is 
but natural, and with an assured short crop 
indications point to an average of prices better 
than the farmer has received for two years. 
Coarse grains are not strong in price, but the 
outlook is for liberal yields which may more 
than make up for this fact. Wool has started 
upward and cotton holds the spring advance. 
Sugar has hints of later turns in this direction, 
and general prosperity is in sight for the agri- 
cultural interests. 

Cotton, woolen and iron mills, together with 
kindred industries, are as a rule more actively 
engaged than in months, and indicating the 
unquestioned improvement in the business 
situation, there has been a general increase in 
wages. According to acompilation made by 


the Chicago Tribune, the wages of not less than 
250,000 men in the United States have 


been ad- 





EDITORIAL 


vanced an average of nearly 12% within the 
last 90 days. The list embraces more than 250 
firms which have within the last few weeks 
voluntarily advanced the wages of their employ- 
ees, and the country to-day is remarkably and 
gratifyingly free from strikes, lockouts and 
labor disturbances generally. This summary 
of improving industrial conditions pertains 
chiefly to cotton and woolen factories in New 
England and the middle states, to the iron in- 
dustry in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Chicago and 
further west, and soon the agricultural classes 
should feel the impetus in a degree greater 
than in a long time past 


Horse [lovement Falling Off. 





The frenzy to dispose of horses, so pronounc- 
ed last winter and early spring, has spent its 
force. The primary markets are still handling 
a good many every week, but receipts have 
fallen off sharply the last month. Some of 
this smaller marketing is due to the advent of 


the usual summer dullness in trade, but 
much of it must be ascribed to the 
fact thav a considerable part of the 
burdensome surplus has been long since 


disposed of. As portrayed in AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST’S special report last winter, breed- 
ers and farmers were so discouraged they forc- 
ed all classes of animals to market regardless 
of conditions. During the first half of the year 
just closed 18,000 more horses were handled at 
the four points of Chicago, Kansas City, Oma- 
ha and St Louis than in the first six months of 
‘4H. Marketing was especially heavy up to 
and including May, but the movement is now 
much more moderate. 

In spite of the free offerings the market 
showed considerable improvement due partly 
to a good export inquiry, and that the past few 
weeks has brought a little reaction is no cause 
for wonder, as it is the time for a sag. The 
surroundings point to a fairly good market for 
the better grades of horses another season, al- 
though little need be expected from the 
scrubs and plugs,of which there are many more 
yet to be shoved out before the results ‘of the 
reckless breeding of a few years ago disappear. 

Following is the movement during the half 
year, with comparisons, last few days of June 
being estimated: 

HORSE RECEIPTS AT FOUR POINTS. 


Jan Feb Mar Apr May June 6mos 

Chicago, ’95 10,688 9,954 16,791 13,512 12,830 7,425 71,200 
“ 947,695 9,109 13,590 10,612 9,963 5,689 56,758 
Kan City 95 4,722 3,643 4,681 3,032 2,183 1,610 19,871 
6 94 «3,900 3,764 4,193 2,720 3,179 2,805 20,561 
Omaha, °95 422 0 8= 268 371 417 364 «465 ~=—-2,307 
” "94 d 591 646 351 906 668 3,550 

St Louis, ’95 756 06515 518 1,740 §=3,188 2,786 9,504 
“ "94 920 863 963 405 518 776 4,445 
Four pts, ’95 16,588 14,380 22,361 18,701 18,566 12,286 102,882 
“ 94 =12,903 14,327 19,392 14,088 14,566 9,938 85,214 
Increase, 3,685 53 2,969 4,613 4,000 2,348 17,668 

I 
Corn is doing well throughout Ohio and 


Indiana, districts so recently drouth stricken, 
and the ground was never in better tjlth, be- 
ing perfectly clean and mellow. The promise 
now is animmense crop. By reason of the 
superb condition of the soil, the fall seeding on 
corn stubble, largely in vogue, will be made 
much easier, and wheat will go into winter in 
better condition than usual. 

That the hay and oats crops of this section 
will be very short is certain. Feed will be 
scarce and high. The provident farmer will 
take time by the forelock and supplement the 
hay and oats crops by prompt sowing of mil- 





let, hungarian and peas, all of which can yet 
be sown on wheat or barley stubble, if done 
thoroughly and without delay. Even fodder 


corn can be made yet that will have enough 
nubbins onit to make the best of feed. An 
acre of fodder corn will equal in feeding value 
four or five acres of this year’s timothy. 





Our export trade for 11 months amounts to 
$752,564,000 against 834,405,000 during the cor- 
responding period a year earlier, while the im- 
ports of all classes of merchandise are greater 
than last year at 670,236,000 and 596,496,000, re- 
spectively. This shows an excess of exports 
over imports this year of 82,328,000, while a 
year ago the excess of exports was 237,909,000. 
The treasury report of loss of gold in the way of 
exports is most gratifying, amounting to only 
$417,000 sent abroad in May, compared with 
27,407,000 in the corresponding month in ’94. 









In other words, exports have practically cease 


ed during the last few months. The gold re- 
serve has at last amounted to a point well 
above 100,000,000, the first time in a number of 
months. 


Change for the Better in Wool. 








Compared with the lethargy of the past few 
months, wool is having something akin to a 
boom of small proportions. In other words, 
the market has emerged from its long-time de- 
pression, as predicted in AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST early in May, and under more or less 
spirited buying, prices have moved up 1@2¢ 
per lb from the unprecedentedly low level of 


the winter, and in some cases the gain 
has been even’ greater. Purchases from 
first hands have been largely spec 
ulative in character yet within the 


past week there is a gratifying increase in the 
demand from manufacturers, which is in the 
right direction. Possibly some of the advance 
is due to the superiority of the new clip over 
the remnants of the old, yet the fact must not 
be lost sight of that available supplies of for- 
eign are almost 1llimitable and up to the pres- 
ent time show little appreciable hardening. 
Transactions at leading markets in the east, 
adjacent to the woolen mill industry, and ulti- 
mately handling a large part of that grown in 
the Rocky Mountain region amount to enor- 
mous proportions. Since Jan 1 total sales at 
Boston were 36,000,000 lbs greater than a year 
ago at 98,878,000 lbs, of which about 35,000,000 
lbs were foreign, indicating the freedom with 


which the imported staple is entering into 
the trade. Dealers and manufacturers are 


both free buyers, the first for prospective profit 
in sight, the second for working up into fab- 
rics, now that labor troubles are in a measure 
settled and general conditions of the country 
more favorable. The advance has extended 
to practically all lines, being perhaps more 
pronounced in new western wools, which are 
being marketed freely in Chicago and further 
west. 

While AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has long 
maintained that wool was in a position favor- 
able to an improvement the advance has been 
rather rapid, and a temporary setback is not 
improbable, unless manufacturers show more 
willingness to take up the accumulations which 
have been bought on the upturn. In a word, 
while reactions may come the un- 
dertone is one of more confidence 
in a large consumption of the staple and a cor- 
respondingly healthy market. The next series 
of London sales began Monday, July 2, and 
include approximately 400,000 bales from Eu- 
rope, Australia, South America and Argentina. 
Revised Boston prices are as follows, this being 
the greatest market for both domestic and for- 
eign wools: 


DOMESTIC WOOLS. 





Ohio and Pennsylvania: 8 & 12 mos, 31@33e 

A Isq@srsc Spring, northern, free, 
XX and above, 16M@17 6 to 8 mo 30@31¢ 
x, erate C Southern, 1 mos, BO@3le 
Nol, 18@19¢e 6 to 8 mos, y 28¢ 
No 2, 18@19¢_ Fall, free, 27@2Be 
Fine unwashed, N@l2c “ defective, 25@27¢ 
Unmerchantable, 


12¥@13e Oregon “So ls d basis): 
0 





Ohio ee: zaste rm 31@038e 
No l, ig blood, 18@19¢ No 2, 28@ 300 
No 2, Sh blood, 18@19¢ Vv alle y, No 1, 280300 
Ohio delaine, 18@19¢ N 25@27¢ 
Michigan: Territory cagle (seoured 

X and above, i 5415340 basis): 

No 1, 17@1s8e Fine, S2@33e 
No 2, 17@18e Fine medium, 31@32e 
Fine unwashed, 10 @ lic Medium, 28@29e 
Unmerchantable, 12@—ec ‘Territory ordinary (scoured 
Michi = combing: basis): 

Nol, bloo —@l8e Fine, 31@32e 


No 2, ‘ifeod, —@l8e Fine medium, 27@ 290 


Mich de “1 nine, 17@18e Medium, 230 26 
Kentucky, Indiana and Mo: Colorado and New Mexico: 
Combing, % blood, 174@19¥e Improved, 1l0@1le 
173g¢@193gce Coarse and carpet, Kelle 
“ eta, 17@lse Georgia and southern, 15q@l6e 
17@18e 


Pulled wools (scoured basis): 
7 


Clothing, sg blood, 
4 17@18e Fine A, 





we coarse, 17@l8e A supers, 
Texas (scoured basis): B supers, 
Spring, fine, 12 mos, C supers, 


*« 6 to 8 mos, 20@32c Fine combing, 


* med, 12 mos, 27@28e Combing, 
“ 6to8 mos, 2%@2%7e C alifornia finest, 
Fall, fine, (28e second, 
“ medium, 2a@26c Western, extra, 
California (scoured basis): “ super, 





Spring, northern, free, “ low, 
FOREIGN WOOLS. 


Clothing = Combing. 





Australian: ape combing 13¥@l4e 
Port Philip combing 17@22e k nglish and Irish: 
Port Philip clothing, W7@lve_ Irish hogs, 21@2 ae 
Adelaide combing, 14@18e Shy ropshire hogs aS 
N Zealand clothing, 18@1%e tegs, PG 246 
Fine crossbre os 1h@2le Sussex 24@25¢ 
Cape clothing 1I¥al we 

Carpet, ete. 
Aleppo, 8@9%e Georgian BO, 12@13¢ 
Angora, 94 @10c0 Kandahar choice, 164@lie 
Bagdad black, 14@—e Mohair, Cape, 43@44e 
Camel's hair, ll ¥@l2e - Turkish, 46@48e 
East India, choice, W@lle Scotch, 11¥@12e 








JULY CROP REPORT. 


Carefully consolidated local returns cover- 
ing every county in the 15 great states in the 
Ohio, Mississippi and Missouri valleys, the 
Pacific coast and the principal districts east of 
the Alleghanies make the following averages 
for July 1: Acreage of corn compared with 
area planted last year,105.1 ; condition of 
corn, $4.5; winter wheat, 65.6; spring wheat, 
93.9; oats, 80.5; rye, 83.3; barley, 92; mead- 
ows, 72.4. 

Present returns show a corn area at least 
3,500,000 acres larger than ever was harvested in 
this country. Compared with the area plant- 
ed last year, the present return is 105.1, mak- 
ing an aggregate acreage 81,763,000 acres. 
Rapid increase in corn cultivation has been a 
marked feature in our agriculture during the 
past five years, and the present year shows an 
increased area in every state reported upon 
except on the Pacific coast. Last year the 
area planted was estimated at 79,000,000 
acres, but on account of the drouth during 
July and August, only about 70,000,000 acres 
were harvested. The crop this year, therefore, 
shows nearly 12,000,000 acres more now grow- 
ing than last year’s harvest area. The in- 
crease is quite uniform throughout the coun- 
try, except that in some of the prominent 
winter wheat states the rate of increase is 
especially heavy. Another feature is the rapid 
enlargement of areas inthe northwest where 
the unwisdom of too great devotion to the 
single crop of wheat is being better appreciat- 
ed. The area was increased to a considerable 
extent because of winter-killing, and the neces- 
sary abandonment of winter wheat in parts of 
the Ohioand especially west of the Missouri 
river. 

Winter wheat shows a decline in condition 
during the month of June of nearly 6 points, 
or from 71.5 June 1 to 65.6 July 1. This de- 
cline following the very serious drouth that 
was noted in the June report, emphasizes its 
severity. West of the Missouri river relief 
came early in June, and while rains did not 
come soon enough to materially enlarge the 
size of the crop, they give better filled heads 
than was anticipated and to that extent in- 
creased the yield. East of the Mississippi rains 
were too late to be of any value to wheat, and 
the yield will be one of the smallest ever made. 

The return of condition of meadows is an 
emphatic showing of the severity of the spring 
drouth. In only a few districts is there prom- 
ise of even a medium yield, while in the Ohio 
valley the loss is startling. The general aver- 
age is only 72.4, while in Ohio it is 44; Indiana 
38; and Illinois 37. A large area of millet and 
much corn for a soiling crop will be sown to 
meet the deficiency in hay. 





THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 


Cash or spot Wheat » Corn Oats Timothy Clover 
Chicago, 71 4744 254g *5 75 *9 50 
New York, 75344 = 29 *6§ 25 *10 25 
Boston, a 5644 3414 2 80 *11 00 
Toledo, 745, 4846 — — a 
St Louis, 7146 4336 25 = — 
Minneapolis, 71% - _ — — 
San Francisco, *1 00 *115 *115 *6 00 ow 
London, 7746 57% _ *12 80 


*Prices per cental. Other prices per bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades, Wheat Corn Oats 
July, 71 4744 2544 
September, 7344 48°, 255 


At Chicago, wheat exhibited more tendency to 
recover toward the close of last week, Sept finally 
seoring a net gain of 13,c, selling up to 72%e 
thence reacting a trifle. At no time a big market 
compared with that of a month ago, the under- 
tone was rather better than recently. Harvest 
and threshing returns from the winter wheat belt 
only confirm AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S re- 
port of poor condition, and this week 
a chief factor is the situation regarding 
the out-turn. The speculative strength in 
the market, small though it be, has been 
confined almost exclusively to September. 
Operators who had previously bought wheat to 
be delivered to them in July were not ready to 
receive and pay for if when that month approach- 
ed, and in consequence there has been a general 
disposition to sell this future causing continual 
heaviness. The June receipts at this city only 
849 cars against 1144 a year ago and 3220 cars June, 





THE LATEST MARKETS 











792. This shows the small movement of old wheat, 
and willingness on the partof farmers to allow 
the market to shape itself a little more definitely 
before disposing of reserves at present prices. 
They must not lose sight of the fact, however, that 
while there is a serious shortage in winter wheat, 
the condition of spring is remarkably high as 
portrayed in our special crop report else- 
where. Little support is derived from _for- 
eign markets. Cables as a rule weak and 
tell of large shipments from Argentina 
and Russia. Exports from the U S rather small. 
The new year beginning July 1 finds the visible 
supply reduced to approximately 45,000,000 bu, or 
almost 10,000,000 less than a year ago, a gratify- 
ing decrease. Cash market slow with No 2 red in 
store, either cash or July delivery salable around 
7012, a71e, down to 69e. 

Corn universally weak, nor could it well be 
otherwise considering the favorable condition of 
the growing crop and the indifferent demand on 
the part of local dealers and shippers. Receipts 
from. the country only moderate, June arrivals be- 
ing 6307 cars against 8869 a year ago 
and 14,120 two years ago. Foreign mar- 
kets generally weak and exports only fair. 
July sold down to 47e at the close of last 
week, subsequently recovering a little, with 
the interest this week only moderate. Sept hesi- 
tating around 48c, while speculators are,willing to 
make contracts to deliver next May as low as 40c, 
indicating the bearisl: undertone in new crop de- 
liveries. No 2 yellow in store 4744@4734¢ and No 3 
mixed by sample 47@47\4e. 

Oats have been about as weak as anything on 
the list, July ashade under 25c late last week 
and since that time recovered a little with Sept, 
new crop delivery, very close to that price, show- 
ing a loss for the week of 21% arid 11,c respectively. 
Traders refuse to believe in any material crop 
shortage and there has been heavy liquidation 
and additional short selling. Cash demand fair 
butinot urgent with No2 mixed around 25c in store 
and white oats up to 2614@29e. 

Rye exhibited further heaviness, Sept selling off 
3c P bu to 60c, and stored lots of old being finally 
quotable around 60c toashade below. Market 
dull, offerings small and buyers scarce. 

New barley for Sept delivery has been offered 
down to524%4c per bu at Chicago, indicating con- 
sidable weakness owing to a general belief in a 
liberal crop. Sales of old barley by sample slow 
at 47@53c for poor to choice. 

Flaxseed has exhibited considerable weakness 
owing to the good prospects for the coming crop, 
Sept and Oct deliveries selling down to $1 19%4@ 
120perbu. Timothy higher under prospects of a 
short crop, Sept advancing 15@30c per ctl to 5 45, 
subsequently breaking to 5. Clover lifeless around 
9 65@9 80 for Oct. 

At Toledo, wheat has held within a moderately 
narrow range. The movement of old in Ohio 
small. Demand from millers slack and export 
trade discouraging. No2red salable at about a 
July price, Which solu duwn late last week to 73c, 
subsequently recovering to 74%4c. Corn and oats 
weak under like advices from other markets. 
Clover unsettled with offerings limited. New Oct 
$5 60@5 65 per bu. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 





Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, 5 10 #4 10 
New York, 5 20 4 00 
Buffalo, 5 15 410 
Kansas City, 485 3 90 
Pittsburg, 5 10 415 





At Chicago, cattle receipts, last week, though 
slightly larger, were 10,000 smaller than a year 
ago. Prices uneven with well-finished light and 
medium weight steers in good demand. Cheap 
canners and Texans not especially changed, while 
grassers generally duli and 15@25¢ lower and 
heavy steers dragging even at a decline of 20@30c. 
This clearly indicates the class wanted. Veai 
ealves in excessive supply and lower, and stock 
eatile steady though dull, with farmers awaiting 





improvement in pasturage. Revised prices 

follow: 

Exporters, 1450 to ]60o Com to extra bulls, $275 875 
ips. ave re $550 585 Good stockers and 

Good dressed beef an Teeders 415 
shipping steers, 115 Common ade 3m) 
to 1400 lbs 450 525 Caives, heavy 275 

Fair to medium steers Caives. 100 to 180 Ibs 3k) 6600 
1140 to 1400 Tbs 875 435 Miich cows, ea 20 00) 38 00 

Choice cows und heifers.2 75 425 Grass-ted Tex steers 279 335 

Poor to good cows. 75 0 Do cows and heifers 200 275 


Hogs active and higher most of last week; the 
interest extending into the present week, with 
recent prices the best of the season. Quality only 
fair and shipping and local demand both brisk. 
Prices advanced 20@25c to $4 95a5 10 for choice to 
fancy heavy,475@5 for mixed and 460@4 85 for 
light. 

Sheep receipts again heavy, making about 140,- 
000 for the past two weeks. Common lots dull and 
15@25¢e lower while best grades average about 


Steady. Good to fancy wethers $3 2544 10, poor to 
fair, including fexans, 1 75@2 75, lambs 4 25u6 25. 
At Pittsburg, Fourth of July week finds a quiet 
cattle market following moderate activity last 
week, and prices little changed in any direction 
teceipts and offerings only moderate. Quotations 
revised as follows: 
Extra to fey steers 14) 
1600 lbs, $5 4005 75 ; 
to ch, 1250 to Good cows and heifers, é 
1850 Ibs, 425 525 Bulls and stags. 2 
Com to fair, 1050 to Feeders, 950 to 1100 lbs, 
1200 Ibs, 350 425 Stockers, 6) to 850 Ibs, 2 3! 
Rough half fat, 1000 to lresh mileh cows, ea, 20.00 40.00 
1300 Ibs. 325 410 Veal calves. 375 525 
Hogs fairly active with Pittsburg buyers out in 
full force and market stronger all around. Good 
to choice medium and heavy $4 85@5 10, common 
to good Yorkers 4 6044 90, pigs and rougii lots 3 50 
@450. Good to choice fat sheep 3 25@4, including 
yearlings. 


Light steers, 850 to 950 





At Buffalo, cattle receipts last week a little 
less than recently and trade quiet without special 
strength. Quotations on the basis of $3 754450 
for light weights and fair to good butcher steers, 
upto 485@5 75 for choice to fancy export. Hogs 
have exhibited considerable strength, Yorkers 
selling up to510¢@515,and mixed packers 4 95@ 
5 10 with pigs and light weights 4 75@505. Sheep 
fairly steady to firm when choice with transac- 
tions on the basis of 3 25@375 for fair to good 
mixed droves, 85495 lbs, and fancy at a premium. 
Spring lambs 4 50a6. 

At New York, cattle steady to firm when choice 
with grassers and common lots dull. Quotations 
on the basis of $4 50@5 50 for good to choice and 
fancy ata premium. Hogs 490@5 25. Sheep quot- 
able at 275@4 for common to choice. Lambs 
4 50a6 25. 

At London, American steers slow at 1114 @11%4¢ 
P tb, estimated dressed weight, and sheep 11a@12c. 
Refrigerator beef 9@934c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Beans. 

At New York, dull and rather weak except Cal 
limas which arescarce and higher. Ch marrow 
$2 50@2 524%, PW bu, medium 2@2 0214, pea 2 15@2 17%, 
white kidney 225@2 30, red kidney 2@210, black 
turtle soup 1 40@1 50, yellow eye 2 15@2 20, Cal lit 
mas 330@3 40, foreign marrow 2 25@2 35, medium 
1 75@1 85, pea 1 85a@1 95, green peas 1@11714. 

Dried Fruits and Nuts. 

At New York, supply is moderate and choice 
goods held firmly. Fey evap’d apples 6%,@71¢c P th, 
ch 6% @7e, cherries lic, blackberries 349c, rasp- 
berries 18c, Cal apricots 7@94c, Cal London layer 
raisins $1 35@1 50 pP bx,loose 3@4-crown 344@4c P tb, 
currants 2@4c, prunes, four sizes 444@644c. Fey 
Va peanuts 33,@4%4c ®P Ib. 

Eggs. 

At New York, receipts continue moderate and 
quality irregular. Fey new-laid nearby 14@1442c¢ 
P dz, N Y country marks 1342@l4e, Pa 121,@13'4c, 
ch northern Ind and O 12l¢c, ch western 12@12', 
ec, culls $2 50@3 50 P 30-dz case. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, in larger supply and fair demand 
at irregular prices. Up-river strawberries %@10c 
~P qt, N J 9@10c, Staten Island 6a@10c, blackberries 
8a@15c, gooseberries 4a6c, huckleberries 5@10c, red 
raspberries 6@9c p pt, black 6@7e P qt, muskmel- 
ons $l1a@3 ~ bbl, cherries 4a@8c P tb, watermelons 
14@25 100, Red astrachan apples 1@2 ® carrier, 
Le Conte pears 4@6 P bbl, southern peaches 143 
Pp carrier, plums 1 50@3 50, grapes 344 P case, cur- 
rants 7a8e P qt. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, feed dulland unchanged, corn 
products easier. Sharps 85c p 100 tbs, screen- 
ings 50a75e, rye feed 85@90c, oil meal $22 50@25 
pP ton, cottonseed 20. Granulated yellow corn 
meal 2 90@3 10 P 100 Ibs, white do 3 20a@3 50, corn 
flour 325, brewers’ meal 1 40, grits 140, west- 
ern coarse corn meal 9%8c@l1, city 1a@l 02, yel- 
low 1 12@1 15. 





Hay and Straw. 

At New York, firm under light supply. 
Prime timothy 80@8&c p 100 ibs, No 1 75a@s0c, 
No 2 65@70c, No 3 55a60c, clover mixed 55c, clover 
50c, salt hay 50@55c, long rye straw 60a65c, short 
45 a50c, wheat 40.250c, oat 40@50c. 

Hides and Tallow. 

AtN w York, the hide market-is unchanged but 
holds rm. Country-slanghtered cow 9@9ec P th, 
bull 7 T¥e, calf $1 25a@160 ea. Country taiiow 
Wyatt +> Pp th, city 4%,c, edible 45,c, brown 
grease 814@31,c, yellow 334c, white 4a4lye. 

Onions. 

At New York, in full supply and weak. Ber- 
muda $1 25@1 35 P cra, Egyptian 2 Pp 110-fh bag, Md 
and Va potato onions 1 } bskt, 1 50@2 Pp bbl, Tenn 
2 25@2 50, N J 1@1 25 p bskt. 

Pork Product. 
At New York, fairly active. New mess pork 
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$13 25 p bbl, family mess 13, short clear 13 25@15, 
country dressed pork, light 7a@7'gc, medium 64@ 
6%4c, heavy5abe. 

Potatoes 

At New York, demand fairly active, but sup- 
plies large and prices weak. Old potatoes $1 25@ 
175 » bbl or sack, Sav Rose 243 p bbl, Chili red 
2a2 0, 2a4 75, Norfolk 2@3, N C 
2@2 75, Charleston 243, seconds 1la@l 25. 

Poultry. 

At New York, weak under dull trade. Spring 
chickens 15@20e Pp tb, local fowls 10c p Ib, western 
10e, southern 91,a10e, roosters 6c, mixed turkeys 
&e, local ducks 60@80e P pr, western 60@70c, local 
geese $141 25, western 9%cal 12, southern 70a@s80c, 
pigeons 15@30c. 


eastern Rose 


Vegetables. 

At New York, all kinds are in liberal supply 
and prices generally easy except for strictly 
choice. Asparagus 0c@$1 50 p dz behs, cabbage 
25a@50e P bbl, T5ce@1 50 Pp 100, squash, southern 
marrow 1@125 Pp bbl cra, turnips 14150 p 
100, Fla tomatoes 14175 P carrier, cucumbers 
50@75¢ P bskt, southern green peas T5c@1 25 P 
bskt, southern wax beans 1@l1 25, green T5ic@l, 
egg plant 1 0@2 P case, peppers 1 50@1 75. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS, 


NEW YORK—At Albany, celery $1 P dz behs, 


green peas a75e P bu, string beans 70@80c, rad- 
ishes 75¢@1 P 100 behs, raspberries 14@l5c P qt, 
currants 7Ta8e, new potatoes 3 75@425 Pp bbl, on- 
ions 2@2 50, cabbage 1 25@1 50, turnips 1 P 100, cher- 
ries 8a@9e P qt. Chickens 10@1le P th 1 w, roosters 
7a@se, ducks 12@13ec, geese 10a@l1lc, steers 6 T5@7 P 
100 tbs, veal calves 6 W@7, milch cows 35@40 ea, 
hogs 3 50a4 50, sheep 6a7, lambs 8 50@9, hides 6@ 
10c, tallow 4@5e. Baled hay 11 50@12 50 ton, 
loose 12a@13, clover 9a10, oat straw 7@8, rye 8@9, 
bran 17 50@18, cottonseed meal 18@19, western corn 
60c P bu, state 70c, oats 35a39e, rye 60@62c. 

At Syracuse, poultry easy. Chickens 9@10c P tb 
Il w, ducks 9@10e, eggs 13a@15c. Potatoes slow for 
old stock. Old 25@30e P bu, new $1 25@1 60, young 
onions 15¢e P dz behs, cucumbers 2c ea, lettuce 2c, 
radishes lc P beh, beets 34ec, asparagus 2@3!,¢, 
carrots 3c, green peas 75¢c@1 25 p bu, cherries 3@6c 
~ tb, corn meal 234@24 P ton, bran 18, middlings 19, 
cottonseed meal 23@25, loose hay 7@13, baled 10@ 
13, oat straw 6@7, rye 8@10, corn 58@60c P bu, oats 
42a45c, hides 4a@7e, tallow 2a4e. 

At Buffalo, No 2 red winter wheat 76 P bu, yel- 
low corn 5214c, white oats 33@3344c, rye Tle, bran 
$16@16 25 P ton, middlings 16@16 50,mixed feed 
16 50, cottonseed meal 18 50. 

In Other Places—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga 
Co, eggs 13c P dz, potatoes 25¢ P bu, beans $1 0@ 
2, wool 12@17c P th, pork 5 50@6 P 100 ths, beef 6@ 
&c, veal 4c, lard Te, chickens 8@10c, shorts 18 P 
ton, middlings 19, corn 55c P bu, oats 35c, wheat 
5c. 

OHIO—At Columbus, potatoes active at fairly 
steady prices. New $2 25@2 35 p bbl, cherries 2 25 
@275 Pp bu, peas la@l 25, tomatoes 65c@1 P cra, 
cabbage 1 1541 50, onions 1 50@1 75, raspberries 2 25 
® bu, watermelons 152@18 P 100, apples 4 50@4 75 B 
bbl. Poultry in good demand. Chickens 8e P tb 
da w, roosters 64,@7¢, ducks 6¢ lw, 8 d w, eggs 9@ 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Sunday School Encampment at Lakeside, Ohio, 
this year opens July 11, lasting to August ll. Rev 
E.S.Lewis, D D,of Cleveland,Ohio, will be in charge, 
and an interesting program is provided for every 
day throughout the session. Among some of the 
talent we find Rev T. DeWitt Talmage, D D, Rev W. 
F. Oldham, D D, Rev Sam Small, Bishop Chas B. 
Galloway, Bishop I. W. Joyce, and many others. A 
large number of special association days are also 
arranged for, with exercises appropriate to the oc- 
easion. Prof H.S. Blakslee will again act as mu- 
sicai director, and has provided a strong chorus for 
the encampment, several grand concerts to be 
given as extra features. The regularcamp meet- 
ing will be held from August 14 to August 25. Low 
rates for the season will be given on all railroads, 
while a number of special excursions will be run 


at different times during the encampment. For 
special information concerning meetings and 


rates, write to 8S. R. Gill, Lakeside, Ohio. 

For 20 years or more the Acme Harvester Co, 
of Pekin, Lilinois, have been amone the leading 
hay tool manufacturers of the United States. 
Last year pressure was brought to bear upon them 
by many of their leading customers to add to 
their well-known line of sweep rakes and stack- 
ers, a good all-steel spring tooth rake. The intro- 
duction of “Mard Muller” followed, and from 
what we can learn, this rake has not only taken 
its place abreast of the “best,” but has found 
favor with the trade in general and the farmers 
in particular far in excess of the company’s ex- 
pectations. The Maud Muller is built on honor, 
of the best quality of steel and iron. The steel 
wheels are higher and the teeth longer than those 
of any other make, thus giving it big basket ca- 
pacity and at the same time insuring light draft. 
When once seen in actual operation the Maud 


Muller impresses all with the fact thatin ease of 
operation, simplicity and strength in construction, 
and perfection of work, it far out-rivals all rivals. 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


10e P dz. Corn 55@58e P bu, oats 33@35ce,rye 45@ 
50c, bran 15 P ton middlings 16, loose hay 18@20, 
baled timothy 16@18, oat straw 4 50@5, rye 550 
a. 

At Cincinnati, vegetables active. New pota- 
toes 824250 p bbl, onions 22542 50, cabbage 60 
aide, green peas 1@1 25 |) 2-bu sack, wax beans 1 
@110 P bu, cucumbers 254a@30e P dz, red rasp- 
berries 2 50@3 p bu, black 2@225. Ch timothy 
hay 1550@16 P ton, No 115@15 50, clover 12@12 50, 
oat and wheat straw 4a@4 50, rye 5@5 50, bran 13 50 
#14. Fresh eggs 10e Pp dz, chickens Ta7\42e P bh, 
roosters 4c, hides 7@8e, tallow 4%,@4%4c, white 
grease 4a414c. 

At Cleveland, poultry fairly active. Chickens 
8@8!.c }P thlw, roosters 5c, ducks 74,@8e, fresh 
eggs 12@12%2ec P dz, good to best steers $444 50 p 
100 ibs, milch cows 35@40 ea, veal calves 4a5 P 
100 Ibs, heavy hogs 4 75@5 05, sheep 3 50@4, lambs 
4504@5 50. Potatoes active and firm. New Triumphs 
1@1 10 P bu, Rose 1@110, green peas 1 15a@1 25, green 
beans 1 50@1 75, wax 1 75@2, cucumbers 35@40c P 
dz, cabbage 1@2 pP cra, raspberries 6a@8ce Pp qt, 
cherries 6@10c, currants 6@10c. Baled timothy hay 
14@18 P ton, loose 15@18, prairie 8@12, oat straw 
4 75@5, rye 6@6 50, bran 16@16 50, middlings 15 50 
@I17 50, cloverseed 6@6 25 P bu. 

At Toledo, fresh eggs 12@13c P dz, chickens 6@ 
Te ®P tbl w, ducks 6@7c, hides 8@l0c, tallow 4a@é6c. 
Cabbage $1@1 25 P cra, turnips 35a@40e Pp bu, green 
peas 1@1 25, green beans 1 50@1 75, wax 2 2542/0, 
cucumbers 35@40c Pp dz, new potatoes 3a3 50 p 
bbl, onions 3@3 25. Bran 19@20 P ton, middlings 
18@19, loose hay 11@12, baled timothy 10@11, oat 
straw 450@475, rye 6@6 25. 

At Springfield, Clark Co, chickens 30@35c¢ ea, 
eggs 10c P dz, lard 10c P tb, potatoes 60c P bu, 
beans $1 75, dried apples 61,¢ P fb. 

PENNSYLVANIA —At Philadelphia, hay firm. 
Ch timothy $15@15 50 p ton, mixed clover 12@12 50, 
clover 7@8, rye straw 13 50@14, wheat 5@6. 
Poultry steady. Fowls 11144@12c P th l w, chickens 
12@20c, eggs 11@13c Pp dz. New southern potatoes 
250@3 P bbl, onions 1 75@2 25, cabbage 25@40c, cu- 
cumbers 90c@1 15 p bu bskt, wax beans 50@75ce Pp 
bskt, gooseberries 4@6c P qt, currants 5@7c, black- 
berries 10@12c. Western extra cmy butter 18 

(To Page 7.] 











Take Care 


of your leather with Vacuum Leather 
Oil. Get a can ata harness- or shoe- 
store, 25c a half-pint to $1.25 a gallon; 
book ‘‘ How to Take Care of Leather,”’ 
and swob, both free; use enough to 
find out; if you don’t like it, take the 
can back and get the whole of your 
money. 

Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere—handy cans. Best oil for farm ma; 
chinery also. If you can’t find it, write to 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester,N Y. 


CHOPPERS 


ATTENTION! 


A8K FOR THIS AXE. 
USE NO OTHER. 
Wood-choppers, try the 


Kelly Perfect Axe 


It will cut more wooa 
than any other axe. 
The scoop in the blade 

keeps it from sticking in 

the wood, and makes it 
cut deeper than any other 

Ask your dealer for 

it. Send us his name if 

he don't keep it. It is the 

Anti-Trust Axe. 


Ke:ly Axe Mfg.Co 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

















Is Your 
Blood Pure 


If not, it is important that you make it 
pure at once with the great blood purifier, 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Because with impure blood you are in 
constant danger of serious illness. 


Hood's Pills =, eS 


| 1854. Established 41 Years. 189 in 


The Old Reliable Hallada = ae 
Standard, Halladay eek GEM | 


GEM STEEL 


and U. S. Solid Wheel 


WIND MILLS, 


Guaranteed to be 


THE BEST MADE. 
Also Pumps, Tanks, Corn Shellers, 
| Feed Mills, Stalk Cutters, 


"U.S. WIND ENGINE AND PUMP CO. 


.115 Water St., Batavia, Il. 


THE RELIABLE 
PERKINS Steel, Galvanized, 

















US 


















With Graphite Boxes. 
Galvanized Steel Towers, 
Warrant covers to fullest ex- 
tent. Before buying get cata- 
logue and prices Of what we 
manufacture. 

PERKINS WIND MILL CO., 
2 Race St., Mishawaka, ind, 










Any size you want, 20 
to56in. high. Tires 1 
to 8 in.wide—hubs to 
fit anyaxle. Saves 
Cost many times in 
& season to have set 
of low wheels to fit 
your wagon for hauling 
grain, fodder, manure, 
bogs, &c. No resetting of 
tires. Catl’g free. Address 
EMPIRE MFG. CO. 
Quincy, lil 






pe vasa 
ly 


BALING 
==, PRESSES 


ALL KINDS. 


HORSE ano 
) STEAM POWER, 
Y Address Manuf’rs 








COLLI PLOW CO 
Box 43 QUINCY. ILL. 




















Supplied in carload lots in 
bulk, sacks or barrels direct 
from Canadian storehouses. 
Also in smaller quantities 





General Eastern Agents for 
| Armour & Co., Chicago, 


Bone Fertilizers. 








UNLEACHED HARDWOOD 


_ASHES 








Our Ashes are gathered and 
shipped under personal su- 
pervision. Guaranteed 
quality and weight. 


Write for free pamphlet, 
sam, le anu price, 

., MUNROE, LALOR & CO., 

62 Arcade Block, Oswego-N.Y. 
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vou wes? '™ “G00 BUTTER ‘suit’. 


A help In every dairy. Mailed Free 
—the Crystal Creamery. ‘ 





Crystal Creamery Co., 5 Concord St., Lansing, Mich. 


Tells all »hout that convenient economizer 











COUNTRY PRODUCE [IARKETS. 


(From Page 6.] 
ib, fcy prints 19¢c, good to ch 16@18¢c, ch small fac- 
tory cheese 844@814c, N Y 734,@8c. 

At Pittsburg, ch baled timothy hay $19@19 50 
P ton, clover 10 50@i1, oat straw 6 50@7, middlings 
18 50@19, bran 16@16 25, mixed corn 55@55%4c Pp bu, 
oats 3443444c, wheat 80a8ic. Cmy butter 20a21e p 
ib, dairy li@ize. full cream cheese 8144@9c, fresh 
eggs 124%,a13c, chickens 60a65e ~ pr, springs 40@ 
60c. Poiatoes 60@70c P bu, new 34325 P bbl, 
onions 10@15¢e P dz belis, radishes 15a@20c, black- 
berries 12a@13c P qt, strawberries 12@15c, black 
raspberries 10al1lc. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, good toch ecmy 
18@19¢ p th, dairy 17@18¢c.—At Syracuse, easy. 
Good to ch emy 16@17c, dairy 14@16c.—At Buffalo, 
quiet. N Y and Pacmy 18%4c, western 17@17\4c, 
N Y dairy 17@17%4c.—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga 
Co, l4c. 

At New York, market quietat unchanged prices. 
Pa extracmy 17)},@18!,¢ P ib, Elgin andother west- 
ern extra 18a15%2¢, firsts l6@lic, seconds 14alic, 
NY dairy haif tubs extra 164,@1ic, firsts 1bq@lée, 
western dairy firsts 12a@13c, seconds 1044.al1le. 

At Boston, trade is quiet and a little 
heavy under liberal supplies. Extra Vt cmy 19c 
YP th, extra N Y 19¢c, northern firsts 17@18c, 
eastern emy 16a18c, western extra 18@181,¢, firsts 
léalic, extra Vidairy lic, NY 1l6a@lic, Vt and N Y¥ 
firsts 14@15c, western dairy firsts 12c, extra cmy 
in boxes, or in trunks in land J4-th prints 19@20c, 
extra dairy do l7a@l8e. 

The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, full cream ched- 
dars 844@9%4c } th, flats 8@9c,imt Swiss 12@13c. 
—At Syracuse, full cream 7@8e.—At Buffalo, sup- 
ply not large and market quiet. Full cream 8c, 
part skims 5a6c.—At Ogdensburg, St Lawrence 
Co, 2019 bxs offered. Bid of 8¢ neglected, but 
later on the street several factories sold at 8144c.— 
At Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, Lic. 

At New York, the situation is quite strong in 
spite of dulltrade. N Y new full cream, fcy large 
white 8c P th, colored 8@8%c, prime to ch T3@75 se, 
fey white small 8c, colored 8%4c, good to ch 742@ 
Tc, Chenango Co best part skims 5@51¢e, fair 5% 
@4tec, full skims 1@1c. 

At Boston, firm for choice stock. New cheese: 
N ¥ extra 7%,@8\4c Pp fb, firsts 6@7c, seconds 4@ 
be, Vt extra 714@8c, firsts 6@7c, seconds 4@5c, 
part skims 2@4c, Ohio flats extra 744,@8c, firsts 
5@6c. 

At Liverpool, American finest white and color- 
ed firm at 8c for new. 








Some of the big co-operative stores in England 
have gone into the retail milk business with great 
success. The Bolton store pays 3\4c per qtin sum- 
mer and 4%4c in winter for milk delivered at its 
store and retails it at 6c, paying purchasers the 
same dividend on milk as on other goods—10 to 


13%. 





The Hop Movement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

NEW YORK, July 2—A mixture of news is re- 
ceived regarding the growing crop and it is diffi- 
cult to figure out just how the situation stands. 
Where the yards have been cared for the vines 
look well, but in several districts growers are 
discouraged and letting their plants grow as they 
will. The New York market is really_un- 
changed. The actual business is very small and 
when transactions are made the quantity is so 
small that the market is but slightly influenced. 
Prices are nominally 4%@lic Ligher than last quot- 
ed but it must be afancy lot to reach the top 
figure. Trading is of a quiet character in Euro- 
pean and English markets, with little doing in any 
grade. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUN 
June 26 June 28 a l 


State NY crop 94 choice, 8@844 8@814 8@8 44 
” * med to prime, 6@7 6@7 6@7 
“ “« « *¢0mM, 4@5 41@5 4@5 
<n ‘ me +93 choice, 5 5 5 
“ “ * “com to prime, 3@4 3@4 3@4 
“ * old olds, 2@3 2@3 2@3 
Pacific "94 choice, 9 8@ 8@9 
- * med to prime, 5@7 6@7 6@7 
° 93 choice, 5 5 5 
os * com to prime, 3@5 3@4 3 
Bavarian, new, 24 20 22@24 
Bohemian “ ” 23@26 23@26 23@26 
Altmarks, “ 13@20 18@20 8@ 10 


The domestic receipts and exports and im 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York compare 
as follows: 

Past Cor week Since Sametime 
week last y’r Sept, 94 lasty’r 


Domestic receipts, 1,219 1,284 161,617 132,664 
Exports to Europe, 120 1,004 77,950 71,481 
Imp’s fr’m Europe, a 8 6,853 2,107 


Reports from the Plantations. 


NOTES FROM NEW YORK STATE YARDS. 


COBLESKILL (Schoharie), June 26—Hops are get- 
ting up the poles slowly as the frost injured the 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


main vine, causing them to become stocky and in 
need of a great amount of care and trimming 
which is quite neglected by many. This 
will greatly retard the growth of main vine and 
lessen the crop. The dry weather is unfavorable 
to a large growth. Hops are selling at ruinously 
low prices, 4@5c. I think the time is not far dis- 
tant that both brewer and growers will realize 
their mistake in not buying and not holding. 

SUMMIT (Schoharie), June 28—Hops look pvuorly 
and anumber of yards have been taken up. 

WORCESTER (Otsego), June 24—The consensus of 
opinion among leading growers of hops in cen- 
tral New York is that the coming crop will be 
much lighter than the previous one. Opinions 
vary from 5010 25%. My own opinion is that the 
most favorable conditions will produce’ two- 
thirds as many bales. Eight cents has been paid 
for a few small lots the past week. But few lots 
are left and they are noton the market at pres- 
ent prices. 

The*U 8 department of agriculture proposes to 
include hops in its monthly crop reports, begin- 
ning with August. We have little faith in its 
ability to handle a specialty like hops, though it 
is high time the department at last recognized 
that there was such a crop! 





Hard Milker.—S. J. F. has a heifer which 
milks hard and he wants a remedy. Use the 
milk tube for a while; this will dilate the open- 
ing. Take the teat in the left hand and hold 
t firmly, then take the milk tube in the right 
hand and by a rotary motion press it into the 
opening in the teat, when the milk will flow 
out. Oil the tube before using. 





Fistula.—J. A. has a horse which has a fistu- 
la, alsoa hard swelling on its ankle, which 
causes it to go lame. Treatment:'Probe the 
fistula to find the depth and direction of the 
pipe. Dip a strip of soft muslin in terchloride 
of antimony and push it to the: bottom of the 
pipe, let it remain in for two hours, then draw 
it out. Repeat this every third day for two 
weeks, then use the following lotion to heal it: 
Chloride of zinc 1 dr and water 1 pt, inject a 
little of this once a day. For the swollen 
ankle, use biniodide of mercury 2 dr and lard 
20z. Rub a little of this on the lump with the 
fingers. Let it remain on for 24 hours, then 
wash off and apply a little lard. Repeat in 
two weeks, and so on for several months. 


each Al MANN'S BONE CUTTER «iz. 

. 1. ‘ore you pay t. 
Aina thing on earth will 
MAKE HEN I . AY 
Like 3reen Cut Bone. Il. catig 


‘ou name 
this paper. F.W. MANN'CO., iMiLFoRd, MASS. 










HORSE POWERS 


Stace fhines for THRESHING & CLEANING 

G.rain, andSAWI hal WOOD with Circular 
and Cross-Cut Drag Saws. 

Highest award r— 











Aeneid = Ee . 
as the BEST, considering Easy Draft, Duva- 
bility, Quantity and quality of work, 50-page 


wsquiser - A. W.GRAY’S SONS, 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURE: 
P. O. Box g MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, vt. 








We vaccinate children 
against Small Pox— 


WHY 
N O T VACCINATE CATTLE 


against Anthrax, Black 
Leg, Splenic Fever,etc. 
Vaccination is harm- 
less, simple, sure and 
inexpensive. 
For particulars address 
Pasteur Anthrax Vaccine (U, §. 
& Canada) Company, Ltd., 
869 Broadway, New York. 




















L an 
F and Hog Fencing, 

Lawn Fence, Steel Wire Fence Board, Steel Gates, 

Posts, Steel Rail, Tree, Flower and Tomato 

Catalogue Free. 

DeKalb Fence Co., & High St., DeKalb,y lle 

















POT-GROWN STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Plant now and geta FULL crop next season. 50 varieties of Strawberries. 
varieties Celery, Cabbage and Cauliflower plants. Our new Summer i 
is now ready, send forit. T. J. DWYER, Orange Co. Nurseries, 


Cornwall, N.Y. 








and Bicycles, at Factory 







J 
“A” Grade, $45. 


CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, HARNESS 


* Prices. Work guaranteed and 20 to 40 pe T 

Z“cent saved. Our goods Sceived the highest awards at the World’ : WY ~. 

a —J Fair. Our 1895 Mammoth Iilustrated Catalogue is free to all. Itshows 

all the latest styles and improvements and reduced prices. It has 200 % 
ages and is the largest and most complete catalogue ever issued. 

Write to-day. Bend for it. Jt’s free. Alliance Carriage Co., 









AIS 





innati, Ohio. Write to-day, 











Business Farmers and Milkmen 


by the thousand recognize the economy of using the labor-saving 


“LOW-DOWN” 


MILK and DELIVERY WACONS. 


That’s why we sold more of them in 1894 (the * hard times’ " year) 
than ever before. Send for our catalogue and see if we can’t save 


you at least one hired man’s wages. 


PARSONS ‘LOW-DOWN' "WAGON CO.,334 WEST MAIN ST.,EARLVILLE, N.Y. 


















BUCKEYE 








STEEL FRAME, GRAIN 
AnD FE 


a/ TILIZER DRILLS 


With the Celebrated Glass Dise 
Fertilizer Distributer and 
€ntirely New Force Feed 
Grain Feed, Chain Gearing 
and Ratchet Drive Wheels. 

Our New Lifter Bar raises 
the Hoes easier than any 
other Lever ever invented, 

New Single Shifter Bar 
with New Lever for shifting 
Hoes. 

ESTABLISHED 1854. 
Also manufaeturers of BUCK- 
EYE Riding and Walking Cul- 
tivators, Broadcast Seeders, 
Cider Mills and Hay Rakes. 

Branch House: 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Send for Catalogue. a 


P. P. MAST & CO., [2% Canal Street, SPRINCFIELD, O. 
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fn Be 


Curae: Beast eh 














Changes in Crop Prospects. 





The week ending June 29 was characterized 
by almost normal weather conditions, though 
during the latter part a cool wave was noted 
drouth in the 


in the northwest. The long 

Ohio valley was partly broken by copious 
showers rather poorly distributed. Winter 
wheat harvest is progressing rapidly. Where 
threshing has been done, the yield is 
no better than was anticipated. In a few 
localities the out-turn was larger’ than 


expected, but in equally as many districts ex- 
pectations were scarcely reached. The condi- 
tion of spring wheat remains unchanged and 
exceedingly high. Cold, moist weather is 
causing a heavy growth of straw and there is 
some danger of lodging. Rust may cause trou- 
ble should hot weather succeed. The wheat 
out-turn on the Pacifie coast is decidedly disap- 
pointing but the total crop still promises more 
than an average yield. 

Corn made rapid progress, and except in a 
few districts in the northwest and in Missouri 
and limited areas in Kansas it is exceedingly 
clean and well worked. Recent rains have 
generally been sufticient for the time being, 
and the crop is growing rapidly, but it is well 
to bear in mind that the danger 
period for corn later in its 
history, and that the aggregate rainfall since 
March | is very much deficient throughout the 
whole belt. Some improvement is noted in 
oats, but the crop east of the Mississippi river 
is decidedly deficient, heading* very short and 
in many districts too low to be cut with a 
binder... A considerable area will be mowed 
and cured for hay. In the western states the 
present outlook is for a crop of record breaking 
proportions. The week has been favorable for 
potatoes. The crop in Ohio valley will be 
somewhat short of the full yield, but there is 
every indication that in the western and north- 
western states the yield will be very iarge. 


comes 





NEW YORIC 


Butler, Wayne Co 0, June 22—Farmers busy 
hoeing corn and potatoes which look well. 
Acreage of both very large. Wheat is a 
splendid crop, barley and oats fair, hay very 
light. Not enough rain, the only one fell June 
20. Buckwheat acreage large. Fruit prospect 
poor, apples short. Butter sells at Idec, eggs 
12c, wheat 85c, corn 55c, oats 25e, 

Berlin, Rensselaer Co G, June 29—-Farm work 
is well advanced. Some have begun haying 
which is a light crop. Corn and potatoes are 
looking well. About the usual acreage has 
been planted. Potato bugs are very plenty. 
The Berlin cheese factory has been taking 
more milk than usual this season. J. O. Mat- 
tison, an aged and respected farmer of South 
Berlin, died June 21. C. L. Fuller has 18 acres 
of sowed cornin. Mr Fuller finds this crop a 
very profitable one, enabling him to keep a 
very large stock. 

Bedford, Westchester Co oO, June 29— 
Drouth broken by heavy rains June 27 and 28, 
Whole week has been cloudy and haying has 
made little progress. All growing crops will 
be greatly benefited by the rains. Corn look- 
ing fine. Rye harvest will begin this week. 
Hay varies from one-fourth to one-half crop. 
Meadows, particularly newly-seeded ones, very 
full of sorrel, otherwise hay crop is of good 
quality. Fruit prospects only fair, but may 
be improved by rains. 

Clarksville, Albany Co GO, June 27—Farmers 
busy hilling corn and potatoes. Both look 
good considering the dry weather. Many of 
our oldest farmers say that they have never 
had so poora crop of grass. Should we get 
plenty of rain we would not have one-half of a 
crop of hay; what there is, is of very poor qual- 
ity. Oats are looking fairly well. Consider- 
ing the dry weather there will be about an 
average of buckwheat sown, rye on early dry 
land has not filled very good, but that on wet 
soil seems to be filling. 





Chappaqua, Westchester Coq , June 24—The 
long drouth was broken by a fine rain June 23. 
Three barns were burned at Whitsons last 
week, also the barn on the Richard Barnes 
place. All the fires are thought to have been 
set by a crank as they all burned about the 
same hour. Hay is light on old meadows and 
upland. Corn is looking fine and a large acre- 
age is planted: Potatoes not growing in some 


AMONG THE FARMERS 








places. Farmers are complaining of hard 
times. Ten years ago the average number of 
cans of milk shipped from here for New York 
was 50 to 60 cans daily; now it is 4to6 cans a 
day. Some have sold their stock, others fatting 
calves and the others have milk routes in Sing 
Sing, Pleasantville, Sherman, Park and Tarry- 
town where they get fair prices. Prime calves 
are selling at 5 to 6e per lb on the leg. The out- 
look for apples on a 25-mile drive is poor. 
Farmers are planting pickles. O. Washburn 
has a tine colt which he bought recently. 


Clay, Onondaga Co oO, June 28—John Dro- 
han has been appointed postmaster at this of- 
fice and it is expected that he will = pos- 
session July 1. The hay crop will be Nght in 
this section, owingto the drouth. Oats are be- 
ginning to head, wheat is turning, corn bids 
fair to be a fine crop, potatoes are looking tine, 


Colorado beeties are unusually thick this 
summer. 

Dansville, Livingston Co oO, June 22—A 
soaking rain June 20 was much needed. Pas- 


tures are short and many old meadows not fit 
tocut. There will bea great scarcity in the 
hay crop of this section. <A largely increased 
area of beans was planted; all up and looking 
well. Oats will be light, also wheat, corn is in 
first-class condition. There is an increased 
area of potatoes which are mostly up and look- 
ing tine. Haying has fairly begun. 


Ellenburg, Clinton Co oc, June 29—Vegeta- 
tion looking fine, recent rains having been 
of great help. Apples are not killed by frost, 
strawberries doing pretty well, field strawber- 
ries are picked in abundance, selling.at 10c. Peo- 
ple have been fixing up around dwellings and 
painting making the center have a more tidy 
appearance. The butter factory is doing a 
good business. Farmers are looking for good 
crops in the fall. 

Easton, Washington Co G, June 28—Farmers 
are rejoicing over the beautiful rain. Farmers 
are busy hilling corn and potatoes which are 
looking unusually well. Some have begun 
haying and report avery light crop, but the 
recent rains will start old meadows. Potato 
bugs are more plentiful than usual. Some are 
cutting rye which is only half a crop. Lake 
Remington raised two acres of strawberries 
which yielded will. Mowing machine agents 
are the best crop Easton will raise this year. 
Rev Ulysses Shaul was ordained at the Re- 
formed church June 28, with appropriate cere- 
monies. 


Floyd, Oneida Co 0, June 28—The long-con- 
tinued dry spell has had its effects on the 
meadows and as a result the hay crop in this 
section will be very light. Rye is not a good 
crop this year, oats are looking very well, corn 
is looking well also, potatoes and apples will 
be a light crop. The Fort Stanwix Canning 
Co began canning peas last week. The crop 
will be very light. M. H. Williams is build- 
ing a silo. Albert Nutt is building a new 
wagon barn. Charles Young is very sick. 
There are no grapes or other small fruits 
grown for market here. 


German Flats, Herkimer Coo, June 28— 
Strawberries are nearly all picked, the —_ 
being a good deal better than was expected. 
Some are beginning their haying, many are 
complaining of a shortage of one-third. Oats 
and corn looking well, potatoes bid fair to be a 
good crop, old potatoes very cheap. The elec- 
tric railroad from Herkimer via Mohawk and 
llion to Frankfort is being pushed ahead rap- 
idly. The power house is nearly completed. 
The low price of cheese is discouraging to 
farmers. The rains have helped raspberries 
and blackberries and the prospects now are a 
good crop. Many farmers in this vicinity fried 
using phosphates on their oats, corn and pota- 
toes and the results so far are very good. 


Glen, Montgomery Co 0, June 28—A much- 
needed rain came June 21 and another the 28th. 
Grain and corn looking well. Pastures in 
many instances getting very short. Some 
buckwheat has beensown. Haying begun by 
a number of farmers. Crop will be the light- 
est in vears, some fields containing hardly any- 
thing but daisies. Nearly ali the wool in this 
vicinity was bought by James Halligan of 
Canajoharie,as agent, for 12c. Very little mar- 
ket for lambs. 

Halcottsville, Delaware Co 0, June 2—Hay- 
ing begun and is not more than one-half crop. 
It is so very dry grass is drying upon many 
pieces. New seed is a failure. We had a lit- 
tle rain the past week. Pastures are dry and 
cows shrinking on their milk. Creamery men 
paid 60c a can of 40 qts for May. The roads are 





full of tramps and a good deal of breaking into 
farmers’ houses. 


Gilboa, Schoharie Co OG, June 22—The grass 
crop in this county is the poorest it has been 
for years. There is not grass enough on the 
ground to winter out half of the stock in the 
county. Farmers are putting in a great amount 
of fodder corn: Ambrose Lawrence mowed 2 
a and cut 600 lbs; last year 24 tons. Farmers 
are nearly discouraged. 

Hannibal, Oswego Co 0, June 25—A refresh- 
ing rain visited the farmers of this vicinity 
June 21 and was greatly appreciated. The 
strawberry crop will be much shortened by the 
long drouth. Old meadows are a total failure 
and new ones not what they ought to be. Cul- 
tivating corn and potatoes is the order of the 
day. Wheat is all headed and promises to be 
a good crop. 

Johnstown, Fulton Co oO, June 26—Hay look- 
ing very bad, will not be over half a crop. 
Oats short, no doubt hurt by drouth. Corn, 
potatoes, tomatoes doing nicely, especially the 
corn. Apples will be counted not measured 
this fall. Berries bid fair to be a good crop. 
Hay has advanced in price but no one has any 
to sell. Pasture is getting very short and un- 


less good soaking rains come soon, will be 
dried up by the middle of July. 

Jackson, Washington Co oc, June 26—The 
dry weather is affecting crops, especially 
grass and grain. The hay crop will be the 
lightest known in years. Potato bugs are 
plenty. George Coulter is taking a trip through 


the west. Nearly all have shorn their sheep 
this year without washing. The bridge across 
the river at Battenville has been newly shin- 
gled and otherwise repaired. 

Mayfield, Fulton Co 0, June 24—J. W. Green 
is building an addition of 60 ft to be used as 
wagon house and stable. Amos Christie has 
bought an American separator. Hay will be 
a very light crop indeed, hardly enough to’ 
winter stock and it is of very poor quality. 
Oats are extra, corn and potatoes coming on 
very fine and a larger acreage of potatoes 
planted than has been for some years. 


Moreau, Saratoga Co o, June 25—Farmers 
are cheered by a copious rain June 21. A 
great relief for most crops, but too late to save 
hay which is thought cannot be one-half an or- 
dinary crop, some say one-fourth. Bugs have 
let up their depredations on potatoes. Oats 
have greatly improved on loam, but are past 
cure on clay. Corn very promising. Carpen- 
ters begin work to-day on John Street’s barn. 
The children’s meeting last Sunday a com- 
plete success. Silos are increasing in favor 
and number. G.S. Cary decides to build the 
second. Several others contemplating build- 
ing. A trial of road machines resulted in 
giving the Austin machine the preference over 
the Climax and Champion. With the excep- 
tion of orchards on a high ridge, apples are an 
entire failure. Wool 14c, butter 14c, eggs l5c. 
Perry Ross, who came near breaking his neck 
falling from his wagon while asleep, is improv- 
ing but cannot hold his head erect yet. S. 
Ruyn of Glens Falls has bought the John Sill 
farm, consideration $3000. This is the third 
farm he has bought in this vicinity, aggregat- 
ing about 300 a all adjoining. It is thought he 
has expended more than the cost of the first 
two in improvements, viz, 7000. A good ex- 
ample for farmers but few have the capital to 
follow it. It is supposed he is worth 1,000,- 
000. 

Maine, Broome Co, June 24—A]l crops have 
suffered severely from drouth. June 21 a fine 
rain helped corn, potatoes, pastures, etc, but 
grass is too far advanced to receive much ben- 
efit. The crop will be about 50 per cent of an 
average. Cutworms have seriously damaged 
some pieces of corn. F.M. Pollard is building 
a silo, the first to be put up in this town. A|l- 
mon Parker is raising his barn, putting a base- 
ment under it and adding 20 ft to its length. 
S. C. Carman is also rebuilding his barn. 
Some have begun haying and report a very 
light yield. Butter 15 to 20c, eggs 14c, hay $14. 

Northumberland, Saratoga Co oc, June 29— 
Haying begun. Rain is helping corn and po- 
tatoes. The Saratoga creamery paid 14¢ for 
butter during May. J. H. Thompson made 
or had made at creamery 370 lbs of butter dur- 
ing May from eight cows, Guernseys and Jer- 
seys. 

Marcy, Oneida Co 4, June 29—The assessors 
say they never saw so poor a grasscrop. The 
average will not be more than half compared 
to ’94. Oats have stood the drouth well on clay 
loam. Corn and potatoes are looking well, 












and farmers are busy hilling and quite a num- 
ber have begun haying or rather cutting dai- 
sies. The prospect of the apple crop is poor, 
small fruit about one-half, grapes a total fail- 
ure. The shrinkage in milk is one-third more 
than last year at this season. -asture never 
was so short and cows getting poor. 


Roxbury, Delaware Co Q, June 28—Drouth 
broken June 21 by an all day’s rain. I[t did not 
come in quantities to soak meadows and pas- 
tures, but was of great benefit to them as well 
as corn, potatoes, vats and buckwheat and sow- 
ed corn just shot upward. A larger amount of 
potatoes, corn and buckwheat and sowed corn 
has not been planted in years. Farmers see 
the certainty of ashort crop of grass and are 
hedging. The most ancient farmers say that 
they do not remember as poor a prospect for 


hay. June grass and daisies are beyond re- 
demption and timothy in many meadows is 
heading not more than 6 in above 
ground. Pastures are short and _ burned 
so that the flow of milk is greatly 
reduced. The shortness of the summer make 


of butter may enhance the prices for butter in 
the fall. Calves that formerly sold at $6 to 8 
per head now brings 4 to 5, a very material dif- 
ference to farmers. It seems quite remarka- 
ble how well spring crops have stood the dry 
weather thus far and hopes are entertained 
that we will get more moisture before the ef- 
fect of the last shower has lapsed. Hops look 
well and with the normal rains will be a good 
crop. Milkmen as well as dairymen are reap- 
ing a short harvest and are looking each way 
for winter forage. Roads are in fine condition. 
The apple crop looks promising. No pears to 
speak of; and not many plums or cher- 
ries. Rye has a fair growth and now 
the prospects of a good fill are favorable. 
The summer tourists are arriving and hotel 
men hope for a good season. Farmers are 
already getting rid of surplus stock, calves are 
being cleaned out, later old cows and horses 
will follow. This scorching weather following 
so close on the hard times will squeeze out 
many farmers who are in debt for their homes. 
Itis a conundrum how those paying high 
rents are going to meet their rentrolls. It is 
hopeed that something will turn up that will 
alleviate the tillers of the soil. 


Vaughns, Washington Co oO, June 28—Pas- 
tures and meadows never were in a worse con- 
dition. The nice rain of last week has 
changed the complexion of things very much 
but we cannot get more than half a crop of 
hay. Apples seem to be dropping badly. 

Wappinger, Dutchess Co oO, June 29—A light 
rain June 27 and 28 which was hailed with de- 
light, as it put an end to a serious drouth. 
Our hay crop will be but little more than 25 per 
cent of an average and of an inferior quality, 
oats are very short, quite a number of farmers 
have cut the upland grass, rye is being har- 
vested and is quite a good crop. John Shaffer 
is building a storehouse at Manchester Bridge 
for the reception of flour and feed. Mr Shaffer 
owns and runs the mill at the White Iron 
Bridge and is well known in this vicinity. 
Summer visitors are among us again; they en- 
joy the quiet, are sociable and we are glad to 
welcome them in our midst. Agents for agri- 
cultural machinery are here and probably they 
will continue to be on hand to explain the su- 
periority of their wdres over their competitors. 
If we do not have more rain the potato crop 
will be a failure. The corn crop looks fairly 
well and our hopes are considerably founded 
on that crop. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 





Capon Bridge, Hampshire Co oO, June 15— 
Wheat is a good crop, oats growing well and 
promise a good crop, corn small, but owing to 
the fine season is starting up nicely, meadows 
light, fruit damaged seriously by the freeze, 
apples will be a medium crop. Farmers are 
preparing to sow their buckwheat, the acreage 
will be larger than usual this season. Cattle 
are bringing good prices, sheep and hogs are 
selling fairly well and are in good condition. 

Old Fields, Hardy Co co, June 25—Notwith- 
standing the late, cold spring, vegetation is 
well advanced. The late frosts have killed 
most of the fruits except along the valley 
where fog from the river protected it. Corn is 
growing fine. Having lots of rain. Young 
stock of all kinds scarce. Stock is doing well. 
Wheat ready tocut. The ladies of W Va are 
agitating the cause of building a confederate 
soldiers’ home. 


LONG ISLAND. 





Oyster Bay, Queens Co a, June 29—Farmers 
are busy haying, the crop is lighter this year 
than ever before owing to the late frost in May 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


and dry weather. Early potatoes suffered very 
much, corn looks fine but needs rain, pickles 
are all planted and some up and look fine, 
farmers have begun to set cabbage plants with 
water, grain has filled well and will soon be fit 
to cut. Decker Brothers are building a large 
pickle factory ; they intend doing a large busi- 
ness this year. 

Southold, Suffolk Co a, June 29—Drouth was 
broken yesterday by a good rain but the hay 
crop will be below an average. Some have 
begun mowing but no hay weather the past 
week as it has been mostly foggy weather. 
Wheat straw is rusting quite bad. Potatoes 
and corn look fairly well although cutworms 
have been very plenty. Most farmers are busy 
now setting cauliflower of which there will be 
a large acreage larger than ever before. Straw- 
berry crop as far as money was concerned was 
nearly a failure as they sold very low. Pros- 
pect for fruit except pears not very good. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Flinton, Cambria Co 0, June 2i—Raining to- 
day. Meadows and pastures never needed 
rain so bad; some farmers wil) not have hay 
enough to feed two horses. Wheat and rye 
only half a crop, corn and potatoes thrifty. 
Potato bugs good crop and being picked as 
picking is the cheapest and best way as the 
vines will not be damaged by the poison. No 
fruit worth speaking about except pears; they 
promise well. Grass cattle 3c lw, lambs 2c, 
sheep $2.25, butter 18c, eggs lic, hay 14. Wil- 
liam Beers hes fenced 14 a for raising rabbits; 
he has the big English variety. Setting out 
cabbage plants is now all the rage as rain has 
come at last. We have two road machines and 
roads will be well worked; John Ricketts 
recomends a heavy four-horse roller to follow 
the machines. Times are getting better, no idle 
men here now. Woods hands get $1.15 to 1 25 
per day and board. Bark men can find sale for 
all their bark. Sawmills all running full time. 
Hides are up to war prices. The free coinage 
question is a dead letter here; we have no use 
for a 50c dollar. 

Brother W. W. Dean of Cochranton, Crawford 
Co, has organized a co-operative land association, 
and has secured about 15,000 acres of fine land in 
this county. The plan is notthat of subdividing 
the land, but the stockholders who purchase 
shares at $200 each on easy terms are to manage 
the lands in common and sell and buy together. 
There will be no booming of town lots. The ob- 
ject is the building up of pleasant homes in a 
most genial climate and in accord with the decla- 
ration of purposes of the Patrons of Husbandry. 





CONNECTICUT. 


Sherman—Corn is looking very well consid- 
ering the dry weather. Rye and wheat will 
be a good crop, but oats are not looking so well 
at present. Potatoes are doing nicely. Bugs 
seem to be unusually thick. A number of the 
patrons to the Housatonic valley creamery are 
dissatisfied with the returns for their cream 
and have gone to a milk to New York; 
but two patrons send to the creamery now. 
Good veal calves are worth 5}c, bob veals are 
very scaree and high. New milk cows com- 
mand a good price. There is quite a call for 
them. C. A. Mallory is making quite exten- 
sive improvements on his dwelling house. 

Durham—Rain is much needed and unless it 
comes soon the potato crop will be very small. 
Corn is looking well and most of it has been 
hoed the second time. Farmers are now busy 
harvesting their hay crop which will be some- 
what caather than last year. This seems to be 
an off year for white clover as very little is to 
be seen in this section while daisies are more 
abundant than ever. The dry, hot weather 
seems to favor the growth of the potato beetles 
which are more plentiful than last year. Fred- 
erick Parmelee, one of our oldest and most 
respected farmers, died last week from inju- 
ries received by being thrown out of a wagon 
while returning home from Meriden where he 
had been to market. Mr Parmelee was a vet- 
eran of the late war, aged 64 years and he 
leaves a widow, one son and one daughter. The 
funeral occurred June 17, from his late resi- 
dence, Rev H. L. Glover, pastér of the Metho- 
dist church, officiating The strawberry har- 
vest is nearly over and cherries are now being 
yicked for market. H. I. Nettleton, one of our 
leenest growers, is carrying off five bushels per 
day. : 

Middlebury—June 23, many places in the 
meadows were brown and seemed like August, 
having had no rain for a long time, but about 
4pm, the long-looked-for came with hail and 
lightning which killed a cow in the field of E. 
E. Richardson; also a horse for Mr Warren. 
The house owned by Mrs Eli Bronson and rent- 
ed by Mr Camp from Waterbury was struck 
and considerably shattered; the family was 
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somewhat affected. Corn, rye and potatoes 
look well. Hay will be light. Many have sow- 
ed and will sow corn to help out. 


Cornwall Bridge—The rain of June 23 did 
lots of good as the ground was very dry. 
Some farmers have begun haying to save what 
little hay there is. M. C. Slade will finish this 
week. Corn, oats and potatoes look well. 
Potato bugs putting in full time now. Veal 
calves brought 5fc last Tuesday. Eggs lic 
and milk lfc net p qt. 

Sharon—The picking of strawberries, cher- 
ries, pears, plums and grapes will not take 
much time this year, being damaged to a great 
extent by the freeze in May. Potatoes and 
corn looking well but grass thin, hay will be a 
light crop. Pastures and gardens getting very 
dry, rain needed very much. L. Whitford had 
peas from his garden June 20. Commence- 
ment exercises of the high school June 21. 
Some have begun mowing. Every farmer has 
a field of sowéd corn. Ground is being pre- 
pared for buckwheat. 


Sprague—The hot, dry weather is making the 
farmers shake their heads and dread a short 
potato crop as well as short hay crop; the lat- 
ter will not be more than half the usual size. 
Corn has not begun to show the effects of the 
drouth yet. Gardens are drying up some. 
The strawberry crop is light and most berries 
are small. Streams are very low and roads six 
inches deep with dust. Haying will begin 
next week, corn all hoed. One of our farmers 
used the Breed weeder on his corn after culti- 
vating and with very good results. 

Winchester—It is feared that the hay crop 
will be short on account of the drouth. Corn 
and other crops are looking well. Frosts did 
great damage to apples and pears and the crop 
will not average over 50 per cent. Young 
calves are in great demand. Grain is doing 
well and some rye has been cut for fodder. A 
few city boarders have arrived in town. Cows 
are doing well and feed plenty. 





Commercial Fertilizers.—It is very easy to 
claim that certain brands of fertilizer will pro- 
duce enormous crops, and only a little harder 
to secure, from experiment station reports 
of prodigious yields secured in “pot grown” 
or “small plat’? experiments, where artificial 
culture is freely extended, and every spear of 
grass carefully cared for. There is no ques- 
tion but these experiments are of value, yet 
the far-seeing farmer who must pay out his 
hard-earned money for the fertilizer, prefers 
also to know how a fertilizer works in a field 
under ordinary conditions of care, soil and 
weather. The following extracts from letters 
are presented, showing what one brand 
accomplished last year: “My field 
yielded 36 bu wheat per acre with an applica- 
tion of 200 lbs per acre of Bradley’s phos- 
song writes J. K. Turner of Penn Yan. “I 

ave used phosphate for ten years and this 
has given me the best results, all things consid- 
ered.”’ Smiley, Smithfield, Pa, writes 
the Bradley people under date of Oct 28: “I 
send you a photograph of my hay field. The 
yield was two tons per acre of the finest hay I 
ever saw. I got from the same field last year 
28 bu wheat per acre. I used 200 lbs of 
your bone and potash per acre on this field. 
These goods are always dry and in good condi- 
tion.” : 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or sone want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading in the DLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or anumber, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
find thatan advertisement in this departuwent will brjng 
profitable returns and prove a paying investment, 

Address 


AMERICAN 
52 Lafayette Place, 


AGRICULTURIST, 
New York. 











YOUNG FARMER will sell this year’s Bay Scarlet Clover 

Seed (Crimson) from fifty cents to two dollars a bushel cheap- 
er than the leading seed dealers or jobbers. Send a two-cent stamp 
for prices. Address W. T. B., Carrcroft, Delaware. 


Ce PLANTS FOR SALE—A\lso Cauliflower and Cabbage 
Plants. JOHN FRASER, Salem, N. Y. 








IGS—4 Registered breeds, Jersey calves, collies, beagles, Glet 
year. F. MORRIS, Norway, Penn. 
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sales at prices quoted below are unprofitable to The internal revenue receipts of taxes paid on w 
the growers, depress the market more and more cigars, snuff and tobacco show a constantly in- Sterling, il. 
and destroy all possibility of relief, as the tables creased output each month over the previous 
of value below only too clearly show: month for five or six months. With a brighter We have branch houses. 
COST OF MARKETING. trade prospect and advances in wages it may be 
: . expected that something of the old-time con- 8 we ' & Zi Aa e wy wv Ai & = . 7 a 
1.00 . - ‘ - 
pan a ae sumption will be reflected in revenue receipts 
Sampling,” 50 soon. It is gratifying to note the increase since 
Packing, “SU January, reported below: 
Commission, id February March April May ERTEL'S VICTOR . HAY .PRES 
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rots $2.84 To prevent cutworms destroying the tobacco 
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fhe cost of marketing and the value of the leaf | and molasses. Take a watering pot with suffi- 
as a fertilizer is $684 per 30-01b case. These fig- | ecient water, to which add molasses enough to 
ures do hot include the commission to the auc- make it quite sweet; then add paris green, stir 
tioneer, which brings the cost to over $7. Nei- | and sprinkle onto the field, mix, leaving it quite : 
ther has account been taken of the fact that an moist. Putavery small quantity by side of the World Ss Fair 
equal weight of tobacco stalks and stems remove plant. The worms seem to prefer the molasses to A d 
of nitrogen 6.87 lbs, potash 19.34 lbs and phosphor- | the plast. It will fix them and not injure the ward. 


We are the only Steel 
Roofing Co. awarded 
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ic acid 1.80 lbs, all valued at $250. While it is plant. Apply at once after the plant is set.—{Seth 
true the stems and stalks are usually returned to Viets. 
the field,it is very doubtful if one-half of the 
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stalks, or of the actual fertilizer removed from — - yee t ns 
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low grade '93 goods have been made; occasionally , a 
a few cases of °94 leaf change hands. Business World’s Dispensary Medical Association, 
Proprietors of the Invalids’ Hotel and Sur- 


among tobacco men is very dull.—At Delphi,plants 
look fine and growers now have the ’9 crop all gical Institute, Buffalo, N. Y., will, on re- 
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set.—At Ira, the outlook is very favorable. Farm- ceipt of this notice, with 10 cents (in stamps 
ers have large nvmbers of plants and are taking for postage) mail, sealed in plain envelope Th 
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Better goods and better prices we think will be 
the result.—At Cicero, tobacco is being set to 
about 50 per cent of last year’s acreage. Very 
little por pn S at low prices.—At Belgium, what 
little old tobacco that remains in growers’ hands 
is moving off slowly 2%4@3c; it is the old hail cut 
crop. The new crop is about all set. There is 
considerable complaint of wire and cutworms. 


The Key to the Situation Baizes [Lo WHITMAN AGR'L CO. St Louis, Mo. 


—if you suffer from Sick or Bil- 


ious Headache, Constipation, 
Indigestion, Bilious Attacks, or 
any erangement of the stomach, 


liver and bowels—is Dr. Pierce’s 
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have been par excellence for tobacco. One little “‘ Pellet’ fora gentle laxative— VAPORATING FRUIT. 
KENTUCKY—Good rains during last week en- three for a cathartic. Rn re purely vege- 
table and perfectly harmless: these tiny, AMERICAN 4 ators drone ig" 00... 
oe 


abled planters to set the last of their tobacco... In 
Crittenden Co 0, not over 40 percent of the tobac- sugar-coated granules of Dr. Pierce. ; 
































Prof Huxley Dead.— Prof Thomas H. Huxley, 
one of the greatest scientists of the present 
day, died Sunday in England at the age of 70. 
He was a leader in biology, anatomy and the 
evolutionary theory and was eminent in many 
other lines. He was aclear and concise writ- 
er and an announced agonistic. 


Republican Strife in Pennsylvania.—Senator 
Matthew Quay and Gov Hastings of Pennsyl- 
vania have locked horns for a battle royal, in 
which the leadership of the republican party 
of Pennsylvania is directly involved. Each 
proclaims his appreciation of the desperate 
character of the battle by making himself 
a candidate for a position that would 
give him the greatest vantage ground in the 
conflict. Quay first announced himself as a 
candidate for chairman of the republican state 
committee; that was followed by the governor 
announcing himself as a candidate for the 
presidency of the republican state convention. 


Free Silver Men Troubled.—The free silver 
men in Washington are said to be feeling very 
blue over two bits of news received recently. 
The first was the news from Senator Black- 
burn that their cause had received a terrible 
black eye at Louisville. The second was the 
special dispatch from Meadville, Pa, coming 
through their champion, ex-Congressman 
Sibley, who passed through Meadville on his 
way to Grand Rapids, Mich. He declared that 
he is not a candidate for president and that he 
would not accept the nomination if tendered 
him. It shows the free silverites that Sibley, 
whose enthusiasm for a bimetalic league was 
such as to induce him to travel to San Francis- 
co in behalf of free silver, has flunked like 
many others. 


To Inspect the New Steamers.—Secretary 
Herbert has ordered Naval Constructor Fer- 
nald, stationed at the New York navy yard, to 
inspect the steamers St Louis, New York and 
Paris at New York to determine whether they 
comply with the provisions of the postal sub- 
sidy act and governmental regulations affect- 
ing the ocean mail service. As the owners of 
these vessels desire to take advantage of the 





act of congress and enter into a contract to 
carry ;{the mails from New York to Ant- 
werD, touching at Southampton 52 


times a year for 10 years, it is necessary to de- 
termine whether they fill the required condi- 
tions of first-class vessels of 8000 tons, capable 
of maintaining a 20-knot speed at sea in ordi- 
nary weather. - Constructor Fernald’s imme- 
diate object will be to learn whether vesssls 
are readily convertible into auxiliary cruisers 
and are prepared to mount four six-inch rapid- 
fire guns weighing with carriages and appur- 
tenances nearly 30,000 pounds each. Subse- 
quently the ships will be speeded at seain the 
presence of a naval board. 


An Insurance Company in Trouble.—Superin- 
tendent J. F. Pierce of the New York state in- 
surance department has made public the re- 
sult of the department’s examination into the 
affairs of the American fire insurance company 
of New York, which shows that on April 30 the 
company’s capital stock of $400,000 was im- 


paired $330,640. The examination was con- 
ducted by Deputy Superintendent Isaac Van- 
derpool, and his report is an exhaustive 
one. It shows that on April 30 the com- 
pany’s assets were $1,378,378. Superin- 
tendent Pierce has written a letter to the 
president and directors of the company in- 


closing a communication from the attorney- 
general, in‘;which he says: ‘Acting under the 
attorney-general’s advice, I beg to request that 
voutake immediate steps looking toward the 
restoration to the corporation of such dividends 
as were paid to the stockholders during the years 


is4 and 1895, amounting to the sum of S60,- 
OOO. It is evident that these dividends were 
not paid from surplus profits in possession 


of the company, but from its capital stock in 
direct violation of the law. Itis not in evi- 
dence, as a result of the examination, that the 


dividends of 1893 were made from capital, al- 
though the impairment of nearly 10 per cent 
referred to in the 
31 of 


as existing on Dec 
point strongly to this 


report 


that year would 
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fact. I have, therefore, confined my request to 
the return of the dividends of 1894 and 1895. 
To these moneys, so paid, the stockholders are 
clearly not entitled.”’ 


Reorganization of the Whisky Trust.—Judge 
Showalter of the United States district court at 
Chicago has ordered 18 of the big distilleries 
of the Distilling and Cattle Feeding company 
and the Peoria headquarters sold by Receiver 
MecNulta to the reorganization committee, rep- 
resenting 347,000 shares of stock, for $9,800,000. 
The court substantially granted the petition of 
the New York committee, while stipulating that 
the decree of sale should beso constructed that 
the possession of every distillery included in the 
bid could be wrested from the purchasers by 
the receiver as the agent of the court at any 
time, if claims allowed by adjudication against 
the estate were not paid. This condition is 
imposed to protect the creditors, especially the 
holders of rebate vouchers and contingent 
claimants, such as the lessors of the distillery 
plants. The sale will be made next month. 


The Peralta Claim a Fraud.—In the United 
States land court at Santa Fe, N M, the Peral- 
ta claim for twelve million acres in Arizona 
has been pronounced a fraud. James A. Pe- 
ralta-Reavis, the claimant, was arrested. 
James Addison Reavis of Missouri, it will be 
remembered, is the 'man who claimed heir- 
ship to a $75,000,000 estate, embrac- 
ing cities, railroads, mines, irrigation 
plants and thousands of subjects, in 
Arizona and New Mexico. He was an illite- 
rate storekeeper, who married Donna Sofia 
Loreta Micela in the west. To this woman 
has been handed down, it was claimed, the 
barony and the claim to the Peralta estate 
given in 1742 to an ancestor by Philip V, king 
of Spain. The official name of the claim is La 
Baronia de Arizonac. 





Great Improvement in the Iron Trade.—The 
employees of the North Lebanon (Pa) furnaces 
have been notified of a 10 per cent advance in 
their wages to go into effect July 1. East Leb- 
anon iron company has notified the employees 
of the puddle and rolling mills that an ad- 
vance of 10 per cent will be madein their wages. 
Iron and steel men in New York report a great 
improvement in every branch of their trade. 
Wages are being advanced as prices go up. 


The Lackawanna iron and _ “steel com- 
any, with general’ offices’ in New 
fork city, has posted a notice at _ its 
factories increasing wages of employees 10 


per cent to commence July 1. The advance 
affects nearly 6000men. The company, it was 
stated, has orders for its out works which will 
keep them running day and night for the rest 
of this year. It is also said that the Fair Hill 
rolling mills of Philadelphia had advanced 
wages 10 per cent. The Johnstone steel com- 
pany of Loraine, O, has posted a notice of a 15 
per cent increase in the wages of the men in 
the converting mill, dry-house and machine 
shops. There will be an increase in all de- 
partments by July 1. The mill is rushed with 
orders and every branch is running to its full 
capacity. 

News in Brief.—The Union League club of 
Philadelphia, one of the strongest republican 
organizations in tlhe United States, has put it- 
self on record as opposed to the free coinage of 
silver. 

The Boston and Maine directors have ap- 
proved at Boston the form of the Concord and 
Montreal lease, as approved by the Concord 
and Montreal directors, Monday, and will sub- 
mit the same to the shareholders Saturday. <A 
lease is probable. — 

Gen Green Clay Smith, a descendant of 
Henry Clay, is dying in Washington, D C, of 
blood poisoning, occasioned by a malignant 
carbuncle. Gen Smith was a candidate for 
vice-president against Andrew Johnson in 
1864, coming within half a vote of receiving the 
nomination and was the prohibition nominee 
for president in 1876. 

Mrs Gresham, widow of the late Secretary of 
State Gresham,and her son Otto appeared in 
Judge Kohlsaat’s court in Chicago Monday 
with the will of the deceased which was ad- 
mitted to probate. It isa brief, simple docu- 
ment, leaving everything to his wife, who is 
sole executrix. The total estate 1s worth but 
$51,000, mostly in real estate. 

The London News prints a St Petersburg dis- 
patch saying it is reported that China has re. 
fused to sanction the Russian loan. 

The |Behring sea fisheries bill has passed the 
third reading in the house of lords. 

The Connecticut house of representatives 
will adjourn Wednesday, July 3. 

Gen Green Clay Smith, a noted soldier, 
preacher and prohibitionist, died Saturday at 
Washington. 
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THE AFTER EFFECTS 


Of Diphtheria, Defective Sight, 
Dyspepsia. 


From the Journal, Detroit, Mich. 


Paralysis, 


In a neat, home-like cottage at 112 Fifth street, 
lives Mrs. A. T. Lyon, a remarkably pleasant and 
motherly lady, who tells a very interesting story 
of her life, and, incidentally, speaks of her grati- 
tude for a remedy which has wrought such a 
wonderful change in her. 

Said Mrs. Lyons: “About thirty years ago, 
before we knew how to pronounce the word 
diphtheria,I was stricken with that awful disease, 
which left me blind, nearly, and paralyzed in my 
lower limbs. 

“There seemed but little hope for me, but I did 
improve gradually until I was able to sit in a 
chair and drag myself around the room by pulling 
the chair along with me. 

“I doctored for years, but was not cured. I 
spent a great deal of money and tried many of 
the most noted physicians. They only gave me 
temporary relief. I never was well. Finally,I 
began to have dyspepsia. My stomach refused 
all food. I had the most dreadful feelings. I 
can not describe them. It was a peculiar burning 
sensation, as if I had been poisoned. I would fall 
down in the streets, and became so weak thatI 
could not sit up only part of the time. I suffered 
intensely. Nothing seemed to do me any good. 
I became thoroughly discouraged. To add tomy 
misery, I had trouble with my heart. 

“One day a lady friend called to see me. She 
told me about Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People. I did not want to take them, andit 
seemed foolish to bother with them when physi- 
cians had failed to help me. She said so much 
about it however, that Iwas at last induced to 
try them. After taking the first half of the box I 
began to feel differently. They made me feel so 
much better, Icontinued taking them, and they 
have made a different woman of me. 1 feel likea 
new creature. I feel better than I have sineeI 
was a girl. 

“[ am over sixty now, and I am stronger and can 
endure more than the ordinary young woman. [I 
do my own work and feel well, which I haven’t 
been able to say before for over thirty years.’ 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain all the elements 
necessary to give new life and richness to the 
blood and restore shattered nerves. They are for 
sale by all druggists, or may be had by mail from 
Dr Williams’ Medicine Company, Schenectady, N. 
Y., for 50¢ per box, or six boxes for $2.50. 
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EVENINGS 
“T HOME. 


Good [irs Simpkins. 


ty Julia D. Peck. 

F THERE'S anything I do de- 
spise it’s gossip,’’ Mrs Simp- 
kins remarked, as she settled 








7 y herself in the easiest chair. 
ie : [ “IT can’t abide a woman who 
—y : “jy goes from house to house 


talking about her neighbors. 
I said to Mr Simpkins, says 
I, ‘I’m going to call on our 
neighbor, Mrs Morri- 
she won't hear 
nothing from me to preju- 
dice her against anybody’ 
and says he, ‘I hope 
won't.’ "Twan’t so much what he said as the 
way he said it that nettled me. But you know 
dreadful aggravating some- 

the best of them, and 
though Mr Simpkins is a tolerable good 
man if you debit and credit him, so to speak, 
he does say things that are dreadful trying. 
Our minister, Mr Love, was talking about gos- 
sip one time, and he said, ‘Talk about things 
and not people,’ and them’s my sentiments. I 
s’pose you've met the minister’s folks?” 

‘*Yes, they have been very kind,’”’ Mrs Mor- 
rison answered. ‘‘Mr Love seems to be a man 
of considerable talent.”’ 

“Yes, so he is, and he’s tolerable spiritual 
too, though it ain’t often the case that you get 
both in one man. He’s pretty generally liked, 
I guess, but we heard some stories from the 
place where he preached last that might in- 
fluence some people. You’ve heard ’em, I 
spose.” 

‘‘T have heard nothing and I would rather—”’ 

‘Well, most likely there ain’t no truthin ’em 
but they said he kept a horse there and one 
night he came home late and hitched his horse 
to a post and left it there all night. So absent- 
minded! It don’t look well in a minister. And 
Mrs Bradley’s sister lives there and she said 
he didn’t eat the under crust to his pie. You 
know Paul says ministers must be all things to 
all men, and it ain’t right for a minister to be 
too spleeny. Though if Mrs Bradley’s sister’s 
pies was as poor as hern I’m sure I can’t blame 
him much if he didn’t eat the crust. She is a 
dreadful poor cook, Mrs Bradley is, and folks 
always hate to have her have the sewing socie- 
ty there, her victuals is so poor, but she is one 
of the kind that’s always ready to have such 
things when no one else wants ’em. Nice wo- 
man enough, but so slack. S’pose you hav’n’t 
got acquainted much yet. 

‘*No, but people have been very kind to call. 
Mrs Deems has been in several times. I have 
quite fallen in love with her,” said Mrs Morri- 


new 
son, but 


she 


men are 
times, even 


son. 

“She is a lovely woman and a great worker 
in the church. So was her husband. Every- 
body thought him such a nice, pious man. 
‘Twas dreadful how he come out; you’ve heard 
about it, of course. There’s some folks sure to 
tell of such things.”’ 

“T hav’n’t heard. Mrs Simpkins, I want to 
primroses. Mrs Cook brought 
me two pots. I thought it was so kind of her; 
fam so very fond of flowers. Did you ever 
see finer specimens than these‘ 

“They are very pretty. Mrs Cook has quite 


show vou my 


a knack raising towers. But it takes a great 
deal of time, and that is well enough if you 
don’t neglect other things. Mrs Cook don’t 


go to missionary meetings or 
what was if you was 


have no time to 
societies. Let me see, 
asking about? O. ves, about Mr Deems. He 
was county treasurer for a good Inany yvears, 
and everybody s’posed he was just about per- 
fect when all of a sudden he run off with five 
thousand dollars. Mrs Deems give up every- 
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thing and her father made up the rest so the 
county didn’t lose anything, but ‘twas a great 
blow to ‘em, for folks never _ forget 
such things. I’ve heard he was dead and I’m 
sure I hope it’s so for the children’s sake. But 
folks no need to lay it up against the children 
or Mrs Deems either. She wa’n’t to blame, 
though some folks think she was extravagant 
and that’s what drove him to it. But I guess, 
maybe, there wa'n'’t no truth in it. I knew 
somebody’'d be sure to tell you and maybe ex- 
aggerate it, so you'd better be told the truth in 
the beginning. Has the Widow Snow been 
here’? If [Twas in your place I wouldn't re- 
turn her calls. She’s such a -bpsybody going 


from house to house a-telling tales. The less 
you have to do with such _ people 


the better. Maybe she can’t help it; her folks 
wa'’n’t nothin’ nor nobody before her. I be- 
lieve in having charity where there is any 
charity to have. There is Mrs Stowe going 
by. Pretty, ain’t she? She is the head singer 
in our church. I hope there ain’t anything in 
the stories about her and the tenor singer, Guy 


Grint. I don’t believe a word of it, though 
they say he goes there pretty often when her 


husband's away. Being a doctor he’s natu- 
rally off a good deal. 

“Well, I must be going, I really don’t 
know when I’ve enjoyed a call so much. It’s 
because your conversation is so elevating. I 
ain’t no great talker myself, but I can listen 
all day to anybody that’s got something to say 
worth hearing. Come over at any time, Mrs 
Morrison. You'll find me at home for I don’t 
go about much. I’m a great reader and spend 
a good deal of time reading books that will 


improve my mind. I s’pose_ that’s one 
reason why [ can’t endure gossip. 
Why! If Mrs Crane hasn’t got her par- 


lor windows open again. She does beat any- 
body for having company. I should think 
her friends would eat’em out of house and 
home. No wonder her husband looks so dis- 
couraged. Some people think he’s pretty near 
over the bay. There! I mustn’t stay another 
minute; you really mustn’t urge me,Mrs Morri- 
son. Dorun in often.”” And with the com- 
placent look of one who has done her whole 
duty Mrs Simpkins at last turned toward 
home. 





A Favorite Poet. 





There was once a schoolgirl of fifteen—and 
it was not many years ago—who wrote a poem 
on the school blackboard, and forgot to erase 
it. The poem was entitled Roses, and the 
teacher found it there in the morning and was 
very much pleased with it. The girl’s name 




















was Mary Hockett. She wrote other poems 
but was afraid to let anyone see them, until at 
length she confided afew of them to a dear 
friend and was surprised shortly afterward to 
see them in print. For several years past she 
has contributed to this and other periodicals 
poems of rare sweetness and sympathetic 
quality, some of them sounding profound 
depths of human life. 

She says: “I always write on the spur or in- 
spiration, if you choose; write hastily and hot- 
ly while I have the thoughts and very seldom 
change a line afterward. I am fond of the 
hints which flowers—nature—give me!” 


Mary Hockett came on her father’s side of 
North Carolina Quaker stock and her mother 
was of French extraction. She was born at 
Plainfield, Ind, graduated from the high school 
at Muncie, and in 1886 married Mr Flanner of 
Indianapolis, where she has since lived. She 
has two baby girls, eight and three years old, 
who appear with their mother in the sweet 
picture given herewith. 
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Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


JENNIE JAMESON. 





For the month of July we shall give the 
usual 15 prizes, the first of which will be a 
two-dollar bill, and the other 14 will be all 
worth working for. These prizes are given 
for the best sets of answers to all the questions 
given during the month. We do not give 
prizes for a single answer or for a week’s list, 
but for the month’s contest. The contest will 
be governed by the following 

RULES. 

No two sets of answers will be allowed from 
the same family. 

No two answers will be allowed to the same 
question ;—that is, you must not say the answer 
is this or that, for if you do the answer to that 
question will be thrown out. A misspelled 
word will also throw out the answer in which 
it occurs. 

All answers may be sent in together, 10 days 
after the receipt of the last paper in July. 
This will save you going to the postoffice so 
often with your answers, and will give you 
more time to work out the questions. Address 
all answers to the Puzzle Editor, this office. 

THE FIRST FIVE FOR JULY. 

1. ANAGRAM (one word)— 

GREAT TIN SCOOP. 

2. Worp CHANGING—Fill the first blank with 
aword of four letters, and each of the other 
blanks with the same word transposed. 

He was a ——, but his —— was ——. 

3. REBUs— 

Tis Be YOU T f helped himself F50 60 min. 

4. CHARADE—I said my second to my first, 
and my whole is to make sugar. 

5. Brsticat— Where in the Bible do you find 
the account of the first ambush ordered in bat- 
tle? Give book, chapter and verse. 

ANSWERS TO THE APRIL PUZZLES. 
1—Potentate, state, people, swore, before, 
steeple, bird, heard, cries out, face, pace, eyes 
out. 

2—4, 10, 8 (fortunate). 

3—Don’t beat about the bush, come to the 
point at once. 

4—Shakespear. 

5-LOVER 





Re<o 
B<4HQ 
2 ty 
Arn 
2 wo 


6—Nuli N 
Ocont O 
Rive R 
Thurs T 
Oli oO 
NormaN 
7—Delays are dangerous. 
8—Imperforated. 
9—Veil, vile, Levi, evil, live. 
10—Penny-tent (penitent). 
11—G ABEL 
SAPOR 
NORIA 
SILVA 
SEEMS 
12—-Concord and Dover, N H. 
The Elbe in Saxony. 
Smallwood, Md. 
Overton, Md. ». 
Overton, Mo. , 
Big Pine, N .C. 
Underhill, Vt. 
THE PRIZE WINNERS FOR APRIL. 
R 


Mrs C. H. Bassett, I; Mrs J. W. Sears, 


Mass: Mrs F. Bradley, Mich; Mrs T. Childs, 
Mass; M.S. Mason, RI; M. Bonniwell, Minn; 
Mrs C. E. Lucsiden, Me; Mrs A. R. Tirrell, 
Mass; Lizzie M. Bowles, NH; Allen Coe, O; 


P. B. Powell, N Y; Mrs E. Buhrer, 

F. Chase, Mass; Rose E. Hukell, Ia. 
betta en ie ses 

A Carpet Trick.—Sometimes it is desirable to 

use a carpet for a while without tacking it. If 

it inclines to roll up wet the wrong side and it 

will lie flat for quite a time.—[S. E. W. 


Mont; E. 





EVENINGS AT HOME 






































NEIGHBORHOOD BARN-RAISING IN MICHIGAN. 











Where Stood the “ Why.” 


WILL TEMPLER. 





A stranger, driving through a country grand, 

Sat = —~ cart and listened while a farmer of the 
anc 

Held forth upon the beauty of each vale, 

Hight, plain and sloping hillside, garnishing his 
glowing tale 

With lengthy dissertations on the soil, 

Which ev’ry year repaid a hundred fold the farm- 
er’s toil; 

But bitterly complained of how the boys 

Turned citywards and there forgot their rustic 
lives and joys. 


“These farms,” said he, ‘sare fertile, ev’ry one; 

And warm; see how they’re gently tilted toward 
the rising sun. 

There’s scare a field but has a living spring, 


So needful for our cattle; and another helpful 
thing— 

We dig but 30 feet here to secure =e 

The best of all well water, tasteless, sparkling, 


cold and pure. 

And as to health, we don’t die hereabout: 

We just stay in the harness till we slip away 
worn-out. 


“Ah yes; we’ve many blessings; when one sees 

Our fields of grain and clover, and our rows of 
orchard trees, 

Our houses, modern style, of brick or wood, 

Our well-filled barns and gran’ries, and our 
bles warm and good, 

Our snug-built pigsties, safe from chilling breeze, 

Our sheep pens and our henroosts that are never 
known to freeze,— 

One wonders why our lads don’t settle down, 

And stay at home instead of wand’ring off to live 
in town.” 


sta- 


The stranger raised his head and made reply: 

“Yours isa beauteous land,” he said, “none will 
deny 

That wealth and rural thrift doth here abound. 

Excuse me when I ask what is the building that I 
found 

Down here a mile or so, where two roads meet; 

A hovel squat and awkward, weather beaten, in- 
complete, 

With loosened shingles, clapboards all awry, 

Unpainted, dirty, broken windows, toppling chim- 
ney high’—— 


“The schoolhouse!’ the astonished farmer cried. 





‘ To take five hundred 





“Know then, good sir, that since long years ago 

we've always tried 

hand at thrift. We 

cheap; 

Who've taught and cut their firewood, 
fires and had to sweep. 

Of course some claim the teaching has been lax, 

But this virtue have cheap teachers: they help 
keep down the tax. 

There’s those would like to see a palace there; 

With patent seats for scholars and a cushioned 
teacher’s chair; 


Our have hired teachers 


built the 


“Charts, maps and globes, and all such folderol; 

Floors all of North Car’lina pine, slate black- 
boards on the wall, 

A furnace and a ventilator slick, 

New books, to the exclusion of 
metic*. 

A normal teacher too, they would bring here, 

dollars from our pockets 


Daboll’s arith- 


ev’ry year. 
3ut it won’t work; we soon vote down such stuff; 
Where parents got their learning is for children 
good enough.” 


The stranger gathered up his reins and went, 


But first he turned and toward the wondering 
farmer bent: 

“My friend,” he said, “my words intend no harm, 

But at the cross-roads stands the “why” your sons 
all leave the farm.” 

*Daboll’s arithmetic was introduced into the 
schools of New York state about 1825; its use was 
almost universal for a quarter of a century. 


A Neighborhood Barn-Raising. 





The accompanying photograph shows the 
neighbors and friends of a Michigan farmer 
whose barn has been struck by lightning and 
burned, as they assembled and with a day or 
two of lively work built him a new one better 
than the old. The wives and children partic- 
ipated in this delightful building bee, carry- 
ing their lunches and having a right jolly 
picnic. This neighborly and Christian 
act, which might well be imitated in other 
places, was largely the work of fellow members 
of the grange and arother fraternal order. 





Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Koval 


Baking 
~e 





ABSOLUTELY PURE 
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‘Tilustrated Rural Book Catalogue, 
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The Kettle. 


There’s many a house of grandeur, 
With turret, tower and dome, 
That knows not peace or comfort, 
And does not prove a home. 
I do not ask for splendor 
To crown my daily lot, 
But this I ask—a kitchen 
Where the kettle’s always het. 


inmy Aunt Hattie’s household, 
Though skies outside are drear, 
Though times are dark and troubled, 
You'll always find good cheer. 
Andin her quaint old kitchen— 
The very homiest spot— 
The kettle’s always singing, 
The water’s always hot. 


And if you have a headache, 
Whate’er the hour may be, 
There is no tedious waiting 
To get your cup of tea. 
I don’t know how she does it— 
Some magic she has caught— 
For the kitchen’s cool in summer, 
Yet the kettle’s always hot. 


Oh, there’s naught else so dreary 
In household kingdom found 
Asa coid a&d sullen kettle 
That does not make a sound. 
And I think that love is lacking 
In the hearts in such a spot, 
Or the kettle would be anges 
And the water would be ho 
—({Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 





Health in Our Homes. 
MKS F. M. COLBY. 


HOSE WHO ARE responsi- 
ble for homes cannot be too 
careful of the health of their 
inmates. Some homes that 
I know of are positively dan- 
gerous. Built on low, 
swampy land,shut in by trees 
and hedges, everything is 

damp and chill about them. Fungous growths 

flonrish on the roof and sides of the house, and 
in the cellar. In one house that I have in 
mind six children died one winter of diphthe- 
ria every year one of the family has a fever ofa 
typhoid nature and common colds are 
as prevalent as storms. In some hous- 





es drain pipes are allowed to leak 
in the basement. Stagnant water from 
the sewers, and the dampness coming in 


slowly through the wall, act in concert to de- 
stroy the lives of our loved ones. Often does 
the enemy approach so insidiously that you do 
not suspect the danger until it is too late. 
Frequent examinations of vaults and cisterns 
and cellars will usually cause these lurking 
dangers to be abolished. 

Sometimes the walls of rooms are themselves 
disease breeders. Even when the paper itself 
is free from poison, the paste with which it is 
put on affords an excellent home for the mi- 
pute organisms which produce certain diseases. 
Often the danger is multiplied by paper being 
repeatedly laid on over the old layers of paste 
and paper. This should never be done. When 
new paper is to be put on theold should be 
torn off and jthe walls neatly cleansed with 
soap or ammonia and water. But the best 
wall is the old plaster wall kalsomined, or 
wainscot. The dados of our forefathers’ time, 
washed and scoured as they were by the care- 
ful housewife, could happily be revived. 

Why is the sunshine so utterly excluded 
from so many homes? Look at the fashiona- 
bie window of to-day. First, the shade close 
tothe glass, then the long, rich hangings of 
lace, again the still richer ones of plush or 
satin, while, as if to make sure that no ray of 
light shall penetrate, the sitken half shades 
strung on wires across the lower panes are 
added, making the window as useless and in- 
accessible as possible. To all this barring out 
of light, fashion adds the edict that it is bad 
bad form to stand or sit close to a 


window. We might as well go back to the 
high, narrow portholes of our ancestors at 
once. They would be less ornamental, per- 


MOTHERS 





AND DAUGHTERS 


IVORY SOAP 


99 4400 PURE 


At all grocery stores two sizes of Ivory Soap are sold; one that costs 


five cents a cake, and a larger size. 
venient and economical for laundry and general household use. 


The larger cake is the more con- 
If your 


Grocer is out of it, insist on his getting it for you. 


Tre Procter & Gamaie Co.. Cin'ti. 


i 








haps, but quite as useful. Even in the little 
houses among the hills, the windows of the 
sitting room and parlor are swathed and 
smothered in drapery, making beautiful, well- 
furnished dungeons, it may be, but not health- 
ful cheerful rooms to live in. 

It is necessary, I suppose, to be elegant in 
the drawing room, or else (terrible alterna- 
tive) be unfashionable; but in living room and 
chamber and nursery, one can dare to be 
bright, pleasant and healthy, even at the risk 
of offending Mrs Grundy. Banish everything 
but the linen shades, or if the zsthetic eye de- 
mands drapery, let it be of the lightest color 
and fabric—cotton, linen, lace, or scrim,—some- 
thing that may easily be washed or renewed. 

Children need the sunshine as well as 
plants, and its subtle tonic has a wonderful 
curative influence upon both our physical and 
mental ailments. It pierces into the secret cor- 
ners, deodorizes foul places, kills disease 
germs, and brings life, health and joy on its 
beams. Our broad, low windows should not 
be designed merely for the display of the up- 
holsterer’s art, but for the free advent of the 
lovely, dancing sunlight as well. 





A “Koverall.” 


MARY 5S. STELSON. 





At a recent meeting of an association of 
women, one of their number exhibited an 
apron of her own invention. It was of strong 
blue check, straight, full breadths reaching to 
the bottom of the dress skirt, gathered snugly 
into a close-fitting yoke at the neck, a gather- 
ing string at the waist, large, full sleeves 
gathered into a band buttoning at the wrist, 
and last but not least, two large pockets. The 
housekeeper whose duties are manifold and 
dirty will appreciate such a covering. One 
moment she may be delving in the kitchen, 
the next entertaining callers in the parlor, 
with the complacent feeling of one who is be- 
comingly attired. 

My churning apron is somewhat similar to 
the one described. It is straight, with breadths 
gathered onto a band under the arms, and with 
straps going over the shoulders. The sleeves 
are separate from the apron, buttoning at the 
wrist, reaching a little above the elbow, with 
an elastic to holdthem in place. These sleeves 
are very convenient to protect one’s afternoon 
dress while washing the supper dishes or 
kneading bread. A gathering string at the 
waist is an improvement which I shall add to 
my apron to prevent the ‘dipping dow: n”’ in 
front of the full breadths. 





Diamond Dye Paint.—Country Girl asks for 
diamond dye paint. Here are directions for 
preparing the colors. The design should be 
painted with Chinese white and allowed to dry 
before applying the color to any kind of fabric. 
Use a pint of boiling water for each color 
named,—} package violet, } pkg cardinal and } 
pkg orange (flesh color), 4 pkg green, 4 pkg or- 
ange, 4 pkg eosin, 4 pkg blue for cotton, 4 
pkg Bismarck (brown), 1 pkg scarlet for cotton, 
1 pkg slate (black), } pkg magenta. Orange 
and cardinal make salmon; green and yellow, 
grass green; blue and yellow, green; orange 
and green, old gold; green and brown, olive. 
To paint cherry red, color first with magenta 
and let dry,then wash with yellow.—[Colorade 
Sunflower. 
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The Owen Electric Belt 
Cures —J;, Sciati Ch Diseases and 
Nervous > either’ hone ptr og — 
any cause, where medicines fail. Write for 
large illustrated Catal and sworn evidence of 
these facts. Avoid imitations of the Owen Belt. 

THE OWEN a EL ecTEe BELT & APPLIANCE CO. 

211 State St., Chicago, IIL 





take too much of 


HIRES’ 


Rootbeer 


It quenches your thirst 
That’s the best of it. 


Improves your health 
That’s the rest of it. 


A 2% cent package makes 5 gallons. “~~ every- 
where. Made only by The Chas.E. Hires Co., Phila, 
ee 


Our New Binder. 














The present volume of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
ends with the week’s number, and as many of our readers 
may desire to preserve their papers for future reference, 
we offer a cheap and convenient binder, which with ordi- 
Nary care will last for years. It has flexible covers and 
cloth back and will hold one volume (twenty-six numbers) 
of this journal. 

We will send this binder, which is one of the best 
and certainly the cheapest we have ever seen, postpaid, for 


Only 25 Cents. 


Payment may be sent in silver or stamps. 


How to Get it Free.—To any old subseriber who 
sends us one new subeortption with $1.00 to pay for 
the same, we will send the binder free of charge. 

Address all orders to either of our offices below, but to 
avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


American Agriculturist, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York, 
23 Eberly Block, Columbus, Ohio, 
78 Columbian Building, San Francisco, Cal. 





MOTHER'S BROOD. 


A Prayer. 
MARY HOCKETT FLANNER. 
Oh God, I do so lack that patience needed most 


In straight’ning out the snarled and tangled 
petty threads 


That reappear in each day’s woof. I proudly 
boast 

High, lofty callings. Up and far above the 
heads 

Of those by nature given to walk with me the 
same 


Home-path in life, I ever gaze, nor do I see 
The look of love that glows from honest eyes that 


elaim 
And justly, too, a kindred glance in turn from 
me. 
Young voices fretting out their plaintive little 
woes 
And trembling child-heart troubles, reach me 


like the sound 
Of far off bells, all 
grows 
To double discord when my hearing’s shores 
are found— 
Did some great ill beset a stranger near my gate, 
My haste to render aid would sure outstrip his 
ain, 
And yet, my own may nurse their griefs and pa- 
tient wait 
Until at last grown 
again. 


out of tune, whose discord 


weary, Hope’s wings fold 


Teach me to read thy greatness writ in all things 
small, 
To feel the holy harmony and peaceful trust 
That sinks the seed and shoots the plant and 
marches all 
Vast nature’s ceaseless host in step with thy calm 
Must. 





The Children’s Wardrobe. 


This pretty little frock can be made up for 
every-day wear or for more dressy purposes. 
The waist is the same back and front, and the 
skirt is in straight breadths. Of challie or 
light-weight woolens, this makes an ideal dress 
for cool summer days,and for ginghams or other 





Ardelie Dress. 


No 813. 
years. 
washable fabrics it is an excellent 
full, soft belt of the material or of ribbon fin- 
ished with rosettes girdles’ the waist. Navy 
blue serge is the most serviceable material for 
rough wear and makes up into an ec onomic al 
gown for every occasion. 

Inclosed find 10 cents 


Sizes jor 8 and 10 


model. A 


for which send pattern 


. No a at Size 
, oo ea eae 

AGG «6 0 > 
Copy the foregoing blank (do not clip the 


paper) and send 10c for EACH pattern. Full 
and explicit instructions for putting garments 
together accompany each pattern. 


Notes for the Nursery. 


Mothers and nurses ought always to be sure 
of the absolute cleanliness of everything that 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


comes within reach of a baby,so long as he 
has a tendency to put everything into his 
mouth. Many babies suffer by being allowed 
to play with the toys of other children because 
these are unclean and once in the child’s 
mouth are sources of disease. 

It is well to remember that ‘colicky spells 
are often only the natural result of irregular or 
too much feeding. An infant’s stomach holds 
but a very few ounces of food and requires just 
as much rest as the stomach of a grown per- 
son. 

The way to keep milk sweet during hot 
weather is as follows: Allow it to reach a tem- 
perature of 167 degrees Fahrenheit. Boiling 
the milk is likely to produce an unfavorable 
change making it unsuited to the child’s diges- 
tion. Simply kill any germs that the milk 
may contain by applying enough heat to keep 
it sweet till the next supply is obtained. 

This is a trying time for those who provide 
the diet of older children and have to decide 
what foods are unsuitable during the hot 
months. Eggs may be used two or three times 
a week, and meat must be used sparingly; 
milk, macaroni and broths can take the place 
of meat. Dainty serving is an important ad- 
junct of the nursery, for if the fancy of a child 
is pleased he will eat most heartily. How 
often you will see a child drink several glasses 
of milk when served in a@ dainty thin glass, 
whereas he would refuse milk given to him in 
a mug, saying he wasn’t hungry. Beef broth 
should be given instead of milk to drink. when 
cherries or strawberries are eaten. 


” 





Raspberries and Currants 
AGNES CARR SAGE. 





The red raspberry, although perhaps not so 
general a favorite as the strawberry, is the 
most highly flavored ofall the small fruits and 
one of the nicest for preserving, while rasp- 
berries and currants mixed together well sug- 
ared and well chilled on the ice, form a truly 
delicious dish for breakfast or tea. Several 
pleasant cooling beverages, too, can be made 
from the little crimson thimble-shaped berry, 
some of the most popular of which are: 

Raspberry Vinegar.—Over 8 quarts of rasp- 
berries well mashed pour 1 quart of good vine- 
gar and allow them to stand for three days, 
stirring frequently. Then add 1lbof sugar 
for every pint of liquid and boil all together, 
for half an hour. Strain twice through a flan- 
nel bag, put up in bottles and cork tightly. A 
tablespoonful of raspberry vinegar in a glass 
of ice water makes a refreshing drink in warm 
weather. 

Raspberry Shrub.—This is made of 4 quarts of 
berries to5 lbs of sugar, to which is added 1l 
ounce of tartaric acid to give acidity. There is 
no liquid except the juice of the fruit. 

There is no nicer summer dessert than a 

Raspberry Water Ice.—Press sufiicient ber- 
ries through a fine hair sieve, to give 3 pints of 
juice, and add 1 |b of pulverized sugar and the 
juice of 1 lemon, turn into a freezer and freeze. 
Another excellent German dish is known as 

Rothe Gritse.—Take one quart of raspberries 
and currants mixed, about half and half. 
Mash and to them add 1 quart of water. Cook 
until all the juice is extracted, which should 
be strained through a cloth. Then sweeten 
quite sweet, set back on the fire and as it boils 
thicken with 5 tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 
stirred in slowly. Pour the mixture into a 
mold and place on ice to harden, when it is 
very nice eaten with either plain or whipped 
cream. 

Raspberry Custard.—This is made by dissolv- 
ing 1 lb white sugar in 3 gills of berry juice 
and mixing with it 1 pint of boiling cream. 
Stir until quite thick and serve in custard 
glasses. 

Raspberry Fritters —F¥or these dainty fried 
cakes make a batter of 1 pint of milk, 1 egg 
well beaten, a little salt and sufficient flour to 
form a mixture that will drop from a spoon. 
Stir in a cup of raspberries, either red or black, 
sweetened with a tablespoonful of granulated 
sugar. Fry in hot lard and sprinkle with pow- 
dered sugar. 

Raspberry Jam.—One of the best preserves to 
put up for winter use, being always nice for 
tarts and puddings. The rule is, to every 
quart of ripe rich berries allow 1 lb granulated 
or loaf sugar. Sprinkle the sugar over the 
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fruit and let it stand for three hours. Then 
boil in a porcelain kettle, carefully removing 
all scum. When no more sediment rises, 
mash the berries and stew them down to a 
smooth marmalade. When perfectly cold put 
up in glass tumblers. 

Currant Jelly. —The recipe here given was 
procured from a lady long famous for her clear 
and beautiful jelly. Wash the currants and 
drain them for an hour or more in a basket or 
colander. Then mash them, put in a kettle 
and boil up thoroughly. Strain the juice 
twice, first through a coarse bag and then 
through a finer one. Measure it, and to each 
pint of juice allow 1lbsugar. Boil just two 
minutes. Remove from the fire, skim off any 
sediment that may rise, and pour the liquid as 
quickly as possible into glasses. The juice 
should be kept inearthen vessels until ready 
to boil, and while cooking be slowly but con- 
stantly stirred with a wooden spoon. When 
the jelly is well set, lay rounds of white paper 
wet with brandy on top and paste paper well 
over the glasses. 

Frosted Currants.—These make a pretty gar- 
nish for jellies and fancy puddings and are dec- 
orative mixed with other fruit. Select tine, 
even bunches of large cherry currants and dip 
them one at a time into 4 mixture made of a 
frothed white of egg and a very little cold wa- 
ter. Drain until nearly dry and then dip them 
in pulverized or confectioner’s sugar. See that 
they are well covered and lay upon white pa- 
per todry. Plums, cherries and grapes may 
be frosted in the same manner. 

Spiced Currants.—Nice to eat with meat, es- 
pecially beef and lamb. To 7 lbs of fruit put 3 
lbs of sugar, 1 teaspoonful of cinnamon, 1 of 
cloves, 1 of allspice, and pepper if desired. 
Cook for half an hour, stirring often enough to 
prevent burning, and put up in self-sealing 
cans. 





Canning Peas and Beans.—In reply to the 
question about canning beans and peas, I 
would say, shell them as if for dinner, put 
them in hot water, let them boil and put them 
up in tin cans, observing carefully three points 
indispensable to successful canning, namely, 
that the article be put up boiling hot, that the 
vessel be filled to the brim, and that it be seal- 
ed perfectly air tight. Can okra by slicing it 
across, putting it on the stove inakettle or pot 
till it comes to a boil and then putting it up as 
other vegetables.—[M. W. Early. 





Use Putty to fill the cracks of your floor, be- 
fore painting; apply with an old knife, and 
smooth neatly.—[I. F. B. 





MY SISTERS, 


I Send You Comforting Words. 








{SPECIAL TO OUR LADY READERS.) 


‘*For years I had suf- 
fered from falling of the 
womb, inflammation of 
the stomach, and weak- 
ness of the fe- 
male organs. 

*“T used Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Com- 

pound, and 
found a perfect 
cure in it for 
these troubles. 

“T am now 
going through 
the change of 
life, and taking 
the Compound. 
I find it strength- 
ens me, and does 
® much good. lf Every 
~ woman at this stage 
pe life ‘nia take it, they would find 
much relief.” — Mrs. Lizzie DeECLINE, 
224 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 
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THE REST COTTAGE, HOUGH’S NECK, QUINCY, MAss. 








| TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


How The Cottage Looks. 





Not a pretentious affair, but a good, substan- 
tial summer house, you see before you in the 
accompanying photograph of the Tablers’ club 
summer cottage at Hough’s Neck, Quincy, 
Mass. On the piazza may be our 
president, Aunt Patty, and a group of early 
guests. Next week will be given aview of the 
bay, with a sight of Hull, Downer’s Landing 
and Strawberry Hill, as seen from a spot near 
the cottage. 

Applications 


seen 


for board are coming in so 


fast that Aunt Patty may be forced te engage 
vacant rooms in cottages adjoining. Cool 


breezes and ravenous appetites are reported 
from the cottage, and the outlook for a_pros- 
perous and happy summer is of the very best. 
There are some dates as yet not filled, and 
Tablers and others who want to join the pleas- 
ant company should write at once to Mrs F. P. 
Gibbs, Hongh’s Neck, Quincy, Mass. 
a 

‘Rest Cottage” has an attraction to my 
Iam glad the movement has taken permanent 
form and I hope the president will feel, at the 
close of the season, that she has not labored in 
vain. But I see, oh, so many tired sisters who 
cannot go to Hough’s Neck; what are they to 


eye. 


do? Ah! Just here is where the words rest 
cottage strike home. I cannot leave our little 
cot to go abroad for a rest, sol bring the rest 


to it, and make the most of all the out-of-door 
life I can get, under the beautiful oak which 
spreads its branches over our cottage. If every 


housewife would take one hour each 
day of solid rest in some quiet nook, 
out of doors, at the end of the season 
she would say it had done her good. 
“Cannot,’’ do you say? Leave some things 
undone. Notso much unnecessary cooking; 
notso many useless stitches. Oh, the vast 
amount of work for show or for money. Can 
we afford to set them off against health and 


happiness? A certain amount of rest we must 
have for our body, or eternal rest will claim 
it. Those who can, go to Hough’s Neck, by all 
means, and enjoy all you can there; to those 
who cannot, I say, take rest at your own cot- 
tage or house.—[ Nellie F. Johnson. 





The Time for Bicycling.—Mrs Go A. Head, | 
when would you find time for bicycle riding? 
The hired men take up a good deal of time and | 
there is a good deal of work for the farmer’s 
wife at this time of year. I am glad the rest | 
cottage is a thing of the present. I hopeit will 
be asuecess every way. It would seem to be 
a good location and easy of access, according to 
the description given inthe paper. I am sure I 
hope it will be a success. If girls do help their 
fathers and brothers it need not detract from 
their modesty in the least. It strengthens the 
nerves to be out in the open air and use the 
unused muscles. I like self-reliant people, 
those who are not afraid of their shadows; who 
when there is a call for more activity and more 
nerve, can fill the place. I don’t like squeam- 








ish people, it always seems as if it was put on 
for effect. I like people to be what they seem, 
so you can stand your two feet on them or 
rather rely on them and be sure they will not 
fail you.—[{Aunt Mollie of Connecticut. 


Longing for Rest.—That glowing description 
given by our president of a shore cottage with 
green grass around it and a well of good water 
near by, makes me long to be there, but the 
distance is too great. Instead of running a 
rest cottage for others, as I would like togdo, I 
have felt some of the time during the last few 
months as ifsomeone would have to find a 
resting place for me and carry me thither. 
My pen did itch to join in that hired man dis- 
cussion, but the hired men and the man who 
hired them kept up their usual good appetites, 
and a dearth of women’s help prevented me 
writing the brilliant ideas that rushed through 
my brain. Said ideas have gone now beyond 
recall.—[{Tenna. 

. 

Not a Shadow.—Friend Shadow, my wife is 
German, not Dutch, from the root up, and I 
want to tell you right here that she does not 
cook for me what you cali Dutch “snickore- 
dace.’”’ She has cooked for me almost 14 years, 
and [am noshadow. My net weight is 234 lbs 
without boots on.—[William G. Fischer, Mil- 
ford, Neb. 


Put Him on the Mantel.—If I had one of 
those dear little angelic hired men some of 
the Tablers appear to have, I would never 
send him out into the field to work. Oh dear, 
no! I would buy a little glass case and place 
him in it very carefully, and set it up, on the 
parlor mantel.—[E. Mary. 





Sensible Views.—I don’t believe the New 
England housewife is a bit behind her west- 
ern sister in her care for the comfort of all be- 
neath her roof. My husband was a hired man 
before we were married, but he was treated as 
one of the family.” If Allie D. had a good 
faithful man on the farm who would work on 
the dressing under the barn all the morning 
and then scrape his boots alittle with a stick 
and come to dinnerin them, what wonid she 
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This one I am thinking of was one of the 
best men we had, quiet, steady and intelligent, 


do? 


outside. He was always deferential to me in 
the house, but he was uncouth and vulgar be- 
cause he knew no better. I had no girl, sol 
was obliged to have him at my table. He had 


free use of the sitting room, _ too, 
but never availed himself of it. I would 
like to ask Bachelor Farmer if he _ has 


ever heard that the dress is an expression of 


the mind? Andif he has never noticed the 
difference in appearance of two men, both 
wearing boots and overalls suited to their 


work, but one with an object in life beyond 
sleep and meals, the other acommon clod? I 
would say to Shadow, I also have taught in the 
country, and for royal living commend me to a 
farm. I don’t want any better than most peo- 
yle in the country will set out for the teacher. 
Susan Nipper. 


Harmful Fiction.—Good are without 
doubt, great powers for good, but there is 
a class of fiction much read by our girls, not 
harmful in itself, but unconsciously the read- 
er is influenced by it. The heroine of these 
books is usually a beautiful flirt with all men 
at her feet. She not only makes herself ridicu- 
lous, but does many foolish things, the mem- 
ory of which will make ears and cheeks tin- 
gle when she had reached years of maturity 
and wisdom. Sweet is youth, but its mistakes 
are grievous; it is a pity that many of our girls 
do not take to heart the old proverb, ‘‘A hand- 
ful of common sense is worth a bushel of learn- 
ing.”’ Or, to quote again from Bret Harte: 

Novels? Not any for me; 

They sp’iled a decent gal 

As might have made some man a wife. 
Look at me, cl’ar two hundred, 

And never read one in my life.” 


(Harry Marks. 


Asked and Answered.—I would like to know 
if anyone can send me Curfew must not ring 
to-night, and the poem by Mary Kyle Dallas, 
beginning: 

“I’m lost in the scowling darkness 

Of sorrow am despair, 

While demons lash my footsteps 

With the thongs of want and care.” 
[L. H. Girton. 

I have the book Nothing to Wear, bound 
and illustrated, and will send it to Sally 
Goodny for 40c postpaid.—[Mrs H. M. Steb- 
bins. 

Viola can learn about another knitting ma- 
chine by addressing Mrs John H. Doughty, 
Woodbury, Queens Co, N Y. 

Can someone tell me how how long it takes 
homemade cheese to cure? I saw a recipe for 
making it but it did not say how long to cure. 
[Lola Mays. 
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